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THE EGYPTIAN CARD CASTLE. 


T would not be an ration of facts to describe the 
news from Nubia which has arrived in England during 
this week as a mene tekel to the Government scheme of 
withdrawal. The expedition which—to the number, ac- 
cording to different reports, of six thousand or of ten 
thousand Egyptian troops—has been destroyed in Kordofan 
was not sent out at English suggestion; that is granted. 
The half-dozen brave Englishmen who have = fallen 
victims did not receive their commission with any sanction 
of Lord Durrerin’s or of Sir Epwarp Maters. That is 
possible. It is even said that we advised Egypt not to 
undertake the expedition, not to send a small force of con- 
scripts, with no European backbone, against an unknown 
number of valiant fanatics. To some people this remark- 
able “ advice” on the part of a Power which had just con- 
quered Egypt for the Egyptian Government, which held 
country and Government both in the hollow of its hand, 
seems an adequate release to England from all responsi- 
bility. To others it may seem but a part of the puerile 
prudery which has weakened and disturbed the whole 
action of the present Government towards Egypt since 
the collapse of AraBi. However this may be, the fact of 
a very serious disaster can hardly now be doubted, not- 
withstanding the variation of the reports as to its exact 
circumstances. There is now, for the moment, at least, 
no question of restoring Kordofan, much less Darfur, to 
Egyptian management. It is a question of maintaining 
ion of Khartoum, and with it of the whole waterway 
of the Upper Nile. The fact that a defeat—rendered far 
from improbable by the material that Hicks Pasa had to 
work with and the history of the insurrection—was certain 
to have this result might have been thought sufficient to 
make intelligent politicians who had the welfare of Egypt 
in charge provide more carefully against it. For the 
present, and until the accounts of the battle can be har- 
monized and verified, little military criticism is possible. 
The Egyptian army had, under its English and German 
officers, fought well before ; but the accounts of the fighting 
showed that even then the absence of European reserves 
might at any moment have converted resistance into hope- 
less defeat. Nor is the defeat of Hicks Pasa the only 
item of bad news. The rebellion of the Manp1 had, as was 
natural, even before this excited all the tribes throughout 
Nubia and the Soudan, and a minor disaster had been 
already reported. At Tokka, a place somewhat to the 
south of Souakim, these ins nts came in contact with 
a not inconsiderable force of the new Egyptian army. It 
is particularly to be observed that the force was new— 
that is to say, that it has been raised since Tel-el-Kebir, 
and cannot be considered to have been demoralized by 
the action at which Mr. Wirrrip Brunt longs to have 
been present in the character of a fugitive. ere were 
a certain number of Turkish and (probably) Circassian 
officers and under-officers, a single Englishman, Captain 
Moncrierr, R.N., Consul at Souakim, and a rank and 
file of Egyptian conscripts. The force was not ill provided 
with matériel ; and, had the staple of it been Indian Sepoys, 
it would beyond all question have disposed of ile 
treble the number of the half-savage troops who attacked 
it. What actually happened may or may not throw light 
on the circumstances of the greater disaster. The 
conscripts simply threw down their arms and bolted, the 
artillery was captured, the Turkish staff was chiefly cut to 


pieces, and Captain Moncruerr, although his death is not 
absolutely certain, was last seen fighting under circumstances 
which make probability an absurdly mild term for the final 
result. Some Bashi-Bazouks and some black troops are ex- 
pected to save Souakim from the immediate results of this 
unlucky incident, while it is hoped that Colonel CozTrLocon 
may hold Khartoum. There is left the fact that has 
a war of the most costly and difficult character on hand, and 
that her power of dealing with it on her own resources is 
evidently of the most imperfect. The Bashi-Bazouks (the 
admission can be made here without any blushes, though it 
can hardly be echoed in Downing Street without them) are 
excellent troops with proper management, and the black 
Egyptian regiments have before now fought like Trojans. 
But the Bashi-Bazouks are to all intents and purposes 
foreign mercenaries, and the black troops were among the 
chief and the most troublesome causes of the late military 
rebellion. No force of either now available can recover 
Kordofan or Darfur. If Egypt has to depend on either or 
both, she is certainly some way from “ walking alone.” 

It would be an insult to readers here to deal further with 
the formal _ already mentioned that England has 
nothing to do with the Soudan expedition, that Colonel 
Hicks’s appointment is guiltless of Lord Durreriy’s co- 
operation, and that the English Government averts its 
eyes studiously from anything beyond the second cataract 
at furthest. This kind of argument may pass with the 
“ Hundreds” and in Ministerial utterances, but it is, to 
do them justice, abandoned by all the more respectable 
organs in the Radical _— Having taken Egypt under 
our wing, we have taken the foreign or the in- 
terior policy of Egypt under it, and it will no more 
be possible for us to disregard an overthrow of Colonel 
Hicks and an advance of the i ts on Khartoum 
than it would be possible for the French to overlook a 
Tuareg inroad on Wargla and the southern districts of 
Algeria. It is indeed quite an arguable position that 
Egypt, with her heavy debt, the economic difficulties 
menacing the most important part of her population, 
the unwarlike character of her sons, and her unluckily 
complicated relations to the Suzerain at Constantinople 
and the Western Powers, ought not to aim at a Central 
African dominion at all. But it is certain that the Nile 
and the Red Sea offer the only convenient way of getting 
at Northern Central Africa; that it is the irreversible 
tendency of the day to open up all these remote regions of 
the world that are in any way accessible; and that, if 
Egypt under English influence, or Egypt under some influ- 
ence, does not attempt the opening, it will be done somehow. 
The struggling Italian colony at Assab, and the phantom 
of a French colony at Obock, are complete, or almost com- 
plete, failures in themselves no doubt. It does not follow 
that they may not give place to something which would not 
be a failure. Add to this that a retreat from the Soudan 
under English pressure, and a failure to avenge the Tokka 
and Obeid disasters owing to lack of English support, would 
be, in effect, a renunciation of the policy which, rightly or 
wrongly, England has pursued under all parties and all 
Administrations for at least half a century. Whether the 
English race was commissioned from Heaven to destroy the 
slave trade may be a matter admitting of much controversy. 
Whether the tian authorities themselves are extremely 
hearty in the anti-slave-trading and slave-holding crusade 
may be another question not to be lightly settled. But it is 
quive certain thas the insurgents in the Soudan are fighting 
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for “the institution” more than for anything else, and 
that they are fighting for a very bad form of that institu- 
tion. After Transvaal Committees all things are possible. 
But a Committee for the encouragement of Central African 
slave-drivers has, at any rate, not yet been openly formed. 

The consideration, however, of the importance of keeping 
a hold on the adits of Northern Central Africa, weighty as 
it is, may in these unforeseeing days rank behind the more 
pressing necessities which these late events discover. The 
more carefully it is pointed out that the Soudan contingent 
has not passed under the reforming agency of Sir Evetyn 
Woop or of Baker Pasna, the more clearly does it appear 
how utterly unfit Egypt is to take care of herself. These 
incidents are, indeed, not proofs—proofs were not wanted. 
They are instances—instances of such force and decision as 
can fail to attract the attention only of those who are deter- 
mined that their attention shall not be attracted. There 
are unfortunately but too many instances of a similar kind 
less fitted to arrest the notice of the careless in the Egypt 
of to-day. With the true madness of the Morison’s-pill 
reformer, some English Radicals point to the great things 
which have been done for Egypt during the last twelve- 
month. One great thing has indeed been done, which is 
in process of being gradually undone; the establishment, 
namely, of English power in a visible form in the country. 
All the rest is as yet, by the concurrent testimony of every 
trustworthy authority, the shadow of a shade. The wretched 
conscripts who broke and ran at Tokka gave an unconscious 
illustration of the whole state of Egyptian institutions. 
Had a few more Englishmen been present they would in all 
probability not have broken. But the few more English- 
men were not present, and they followed their instincts. 
So, according to probability beforehand and intelligence 
since, does every Egyptian follow his instincts. Within 
the immediate circle of English influence there may be, and 
is, order, justice, mercy, thrift, and other rudimentary virtues 
of civilized government. Without that circle there 
is nothing of the kind. Probably no man living, except 
Mr. GuapstonE, really thinks—certainly no man living but 
an English Radical would attempt to argue—that a paper 
Constitution and a twelvemonth’s not too vigorous tutoring 
will eradicate the vices that have resulted from centuries of 
slavery. The dégringolade of Tokka and the catastrophe 
of Obeid are all but certain, if English influence is not 
maintained in the actual and present form, to renew 
themselves all over Egypt in different ways. If not, it 
will simply be that some other Power takes up the task 
which England rejects in a very different spirit. The Gaul 
is at the gates; at least one very clever Gaul is within 
them ; and it is quite certain that, given the opportunity, 
France would not imitate England in the fault of too coy 
and partial interference. As yet of course no final irre- 
traceable step has been taken, though the withdrawal from 
Cairo, if persevered in, must of itself be hurtful. With 
present warnings freshly given, the responsibility of those 
concerned will, if the plain necessities of the situation be 
neglected, be very heavy indeed. 


LONDON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


» br first considerable meeting which has been held in 
favour of the municipal incorporation of London 
derived importance or respectability from the presidency 
of Mr. Forster. It was easy to foresee that the Radicals 
would take up the agitation as soon as it presented an op- 
portunity of promoting the interests of the party. Never- 
theless, the challenge which has been repeatedly offered by 
the opponents of the measure has been up to the present 
moment declined. The promoters of the movement have 
not even attempted to show that any of the governing 
bodies in the me lis, or that any body of ratepayers 
interested in local inistration, have at any time since 
the measure was proposed nine or ten years ago felt or 
expressed approval of the creation of an enormous Munici- 
pality. The meeting over which Mr. Forster presided was 
professedly and exclusively political, consisting of delegates 
from the Caucuses, or Liberal associations, which have 
lately been formed in all parts of London. There is no 
reason to suppose that either the Caucuses or their con- 
stituents concerned themselves with questions of administra- 
tive efficiency. Even Mr. Forster dwelt mainly on the 
undoubted tendency of the proposed measure to strengthen 
the Liberal, or rather the Radical, party. Corporations, he 
said, are indispensable to effective organization, and the 
want of municipal institutions in London is imperfectly 
supplied by the Liberal Councils, or, in other words, the 


Caucuses which were represented by his audience. It 
follows that the exclusively partisan character of the 
Liberal Councils would be more complete and more effec- 
tive in a Corporation elected by popular suffrage. Mr. 
Forster is perfectly right in his conclusion, though it could 
perhaps scarcely have been expected that he would re- 
gard such a result with complacent approval, as he is not 
supposed to feel strong sympathy with the Birmingham 
organization, which is to be extended to London. He can- 
not but foresee that the future Corporation will be elected ex- 
clusively on factious grounds. It might indeed be plausibly, 
if not seriously, suspected that much of Mr. Forster’s 
speech was ironical. One facetious passage was, even as a 
sarcasm, not especially felicitous. Mr. Forster professed 
to think that the Lorp Mayor, who appears to be a 
personal friend of his own, ought voluntarily to surrender, 
as far as his power extended, all the corporate privileges 
which he is bound in duty and in honour to defend. Mr. 
Forster would be the last person gravely to recommend 
the basest possible betrayal of confidence. 

A few passages in the various speeches delivered at the 
meeting so far deviated from the main course of political 
argument as to suggest some practical benefit which might 
be conventionally supposed to result from the establishment 
of a Municipality. It was said that the Vestries, being con- 
fined to comparatively small districts, could not be expected 
to undertake largeimprovements. The future Corporation, 
on the other hand, representing the whole metropolis, 
would, it was assumed, not hesitate to tax one of 
London for the benefit of another. Municipal reformers 
ought to have known that large improvements are within 
the province, not of the Vestries, but of the Board of 
Works, which, as its title indicates, exercises jurisdiction 
over the whole metropolis. It happens that, by some 
PePPy accident, the Board of Works has always been abso- 
lutely independent of political influences. It is indeed 
partly on this ground that the Caucuses wish to supersede 
it by a partisan municipality. The members of the Board 
are, as the Chairman lately stated, when he returned 
thanks for his re-election, chosen by the Vestries on the 
ground of the competence which they have displayed in 
a smaller sphere. The newest member of the Board of 
Works is an experienced administrator, whereas the 
Caucuses would probably be indifferent to personal quali- 
fications. The greatest sewerage scheme in the world and 
the Thames Embankment testify to the comprehensive 
policy of the Board and to the executive ability of its 
officers. Within two or three months the Board of Works 
had contemplated new improvements to be effected by an 
outlay of nine or ten millions, of which more than one-half 
was to be appropriated to communications between the 
North-East and South-East of London. The ambitious 
scheme of a bridge and two tunnels has been reduced to a 
single tunnel, not by the Board of Works or by the City 
Corporation, but by the Treasury representing the Govern- 
ment. It could of course not be expected that a meeting 
of Radicals should be acquainted with even the most notorious 
facts, but the Chairman must have been better informed. 

Mr. Forster himself is responsible for the repetition of a 
hackneyed misapprehension of the questions connected with 
the supply of water. As he accurately related, Sir W. 
Harcourt lately taunted a deputation on the subject with the 
non-existence of a London Municipality. He could, according 
to his own account, do nothing to relieve a sordid, reprobate, 
and degraded community which had not sufficient sense of 
wrong to procure the establishment of a Corporation. It is 
hard on the opponents of the new Municipality scheme, and 
on others who are interested in the good government of 
London, that their arguments should be met by reference 
to a partly humorous burst of irritation. Sir W. Harcourt 
when he received the deputation had been recently disap- 
pointed in his expectation of introducing, and perhaps carry- 
ing, the great measure of the Session. He was perhaps not 
unwilling to on to humbler sufferers, like the foot- 
man in Zhe Rivals, the kick which he had received from 
adverse fortune. In calmer and more serious moments Sir 
W. Harcourt would have remembered that the incorpora- 
tion of London could have no bearing on the issues which 

ight be raised between the inhabitants of the metropolis 
os the Water Companies. The absurd project of a com- 
peting supply is not regarded as worthy of consideration by 
any competent m. There are only two questions to be 
solved, and neither of them is a matter of practical contro- 
versy. The substitution of constant supply for the use of 
cisterns has been completed in some parts of Eastern 
London ; but elsewhere it has been long postponed, though 
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there are ample legal powers for the purpose. The only 
reason for the delay consists in the unwillingness of the 
householders to incur the expense and inconvenience of a 
change in the fittings. The same ratepayers may or may 
not pursue the same course when the new Municipality is 
constituted. If they object toa , the town councillors 
will not overrule their constituents. With constant supply 
the quality of the London water would be unimpeachable, 
and the quantity is double the necessary amount. 

The only remaining question would be whether the 
property of the Companies should be purchased by some 
public body. On this project also there is no serious dis- 
pute. After a purchase the quality and quantity of water, 
the mode of supply, and probably the price would be un- 
altered ; and, indeed, the business would be managed by 
the same persons in the same manner as under the ad- 
ministration of the Companies. There are nevertheless 
good financial reasons for the purchase, which may be 
effected at any time on equitable terms without opposi- 
tion from the proposed vendors. Sir W. Hanxcovurt is, 
more than any other person, responsible for the prevention 
of a purchase in 1880. Instead of entering into a judicial 
inquiry, as Chairman of a Committee charged with the 
examination of a provisional contract, Sir W. Harcourt 
never gave the principal witness in favour of the pro- 
posed bargain the opportunity of examination-in-chief or 
even of re-examination. A bitterly hostile cross-examina- 
tion by the Chairman prevented Mr. Samira from stating 
his reasons or explaining his calculations, except under the 
most unfavourable conditions. The Board of Works and 
the Corporation were naturally indisposed to interfere with 
their self-constituted advocate ; but they would probably 
have assented to a purchase if it had been approved by the 
Committee. It is more material for the present purpose to 
remark that a metropolitan Corporation would have 
been in precisely the same position with the actual 
governing bodies. It is not to be supposed that when Mr. 
Forster’s pleasant dream of forty Mr. Firtus is realized in 
a reformed House of Commons, Parliament will rudely 
confiscate the property of the shareholders in Water Com- 
— The nationalization of personalty is still, it may be 

, remote, though a member of the Federation which 
counts among its members Mr. Davitt, Mr. Wattace, 
and Mr. Morris lately demanded, with premature candour, 
the restoration of “ our land and our money.” 

When the scheme of the London Corporation was first 
proposed, municipal elections in the majority of boroughs 
were not habitually decided on political grounds. The 
present system, which was first and most completely elabo- 
rated at Birmingham, will, by the admission of the promoters 
of the measure, be established in London. With fifty or 
sixty members of the House of Commons, and a partisan 
Municipality disposing‘of a vast revenue, London will ex- 
ercise a dangerous power. The forthcoming Bill will pro- 
bably not vest the control of the police in the new Munici- 
pality, but all its great influence will be employed from its 
first establishment in acquiring the authority which is con- 
ceded to other municipal bodies. Radical Parliaments will 
soon either voluntarily or under pressure concede the de- 
mand. With a disciplined army of 12,000 men, in the 
immediate vicinity of the seat of Government, the future 
Corporation, with perhaps some formidable demagogue as 
Mayor, will not confine its energies tothe introduction of local 
improvements. The Municipal Council of Paris, which is 
similarly constituted, is a well-known focus of sedition ; yet 
it is not trusted by a Republican Legislature either with 
the election of a mayor or with the command of the police. 
The Corporation of New York expends between six and 
seven millions a year, and neglects all its administrative 
duties. Mr. Forster, when he is constrained to admit that 
London is orderly and peaceable, draws the odd inference 
that the population is by some mysterious aptitude excep- 
tionally amenable to discipline. For the present state of 
things he proposes to substitute a democratic despotism which 
may soon degenerate into a tyranny. All argument is against 
the change, but numerical superiority will too probably pre- 
vail over expediency and justice, unless the real lukewarm- 
ness of the majority of Londoners and the strong reluctance 
of others are utilized to the uttermost. The note of 
resistance sounded at the dinner of the City Carlton Club 
on Thursday was decided. It may probably have been made 
more decided by the reversal of one of the Conservative 
disasters of 1880 at York, where, notwithstanding a strong 
Irish whip, the Ministerial candidate was defeated. 


SOCIALISM AND STATISTICS. 


“ —— can prove anything by statistics” is a common 

reply when statistics prove anything which people 
do not like. Our modern Socialists, esthetic like Mr. 
Witu1am Morais, or scientific and economical like Mr. 
Morris's friend Mr. Hynpman, will probably not even 
attempt to discuss the statistics of Mr. Gurren. Mr. 
Girren (who has been lecturing on the progress of the 
working classes) is only an adept in what Mr. Rusk1y calls 
“a miserable science.” The esthetic Socialist speaks of 
economists as the judge spoke of Rouce Crorx, “a silly old 
“man who does not even understand his own silly old 
“ business.” It is much easier to organize a society “ for 
“ blowing up everybody,” and to abuse Oxford new build- 
ings as the results of plutocracy, than to face facts and 
understand complicated affairs. Mr. Wittiam Morris (of 
whose excellent poetry and excellent intentions we must 
always speak with the highest consideration) has been 
pained by the sight of extreme wealth and poverty ; of hard 
labour for very life, and of the truly nefarious domestic art 
which he has done his best to reform. That a poet and an 
artist should leap to the conclusion that the wealth of the 
nation would cut up very well, and leave a nice share 
for every one, is very natural. That uninstructed men 
should go about raving at all owners of capital as a 
“band of marauders” who have seized and keep their pro- 
perty “by brute force ” is also not quite an unprecedented 
phenomenon. That they should be led by men who are 
abject political failures is also reasonable. And that these 
thinkers should expect to make every one virtuous and 
comfortable for ever, after massacring several millions of 
their fellow-countrymen, is only a commonplace specimen 
of bloodthirsty philanthropy. There is a legend of a 
German gymnast who showed an Englishman how he would 
deal with him in case of a quarrel. He would advance 
cunningly on him with his hands stretched out and low 
down. “ But what should I be doing all the time?” asked 
the Briton—a pertinent question which every man who has 
anything to lose will put to Mr. Hyypman and his ragged 


regiment. 

While many hoarse voices cry that the country is goi 
from bad to worse, that “the poor are poorer, and the 
“yich more rich than ever,” . Girren has been de- 
monstrating that this is not quite so. Mr. Grrren handles 
figures not only like a master, but like a master who knows 
how deceptive figures are, and who guards against the fal- 
lacies that lurk under all social arithmetic. On the whole, his 
conclusions may be called reassuring; but these conclusions 
scarcely touch the social topic, which is, and always must be, 
the most difficult and alarming. Probably it will be granted 
by any fair opponent that Mr. Girren does prove an in- 
crease in property, education, health, length of life, and 
shortness of working-hours among the working classes. 
The reply, however, will be, first, that the increase is not 
nearly enough, that the rich still revel in zAcovegia, in 
“more than their share,” while the workers get only a 
somewhat less stinted pittance ; and, in the second 
opponents of Mr. Girren will argue that, after all, the 
working classes concern them less than the classes which 
either have no work to do or work so ill paid that their 
incomes escape Mr. Girren’s calculations. This is rather 
a two-edged and dangerous argument, as will presently 
appear. 

First let us see what Mr. Girren can show as to the 
increase of the working classes in wealth and comfort. He 
demonstrates, to begin with, that wages have advanced 
immensely in the last fifty years. “ There is an enormous 
“apparent rise in money wages, ranging from 33 to 100 
“ per cent., and in one or two instances more than 100 per 
“cent.” The classes who share in this rise of wages are 
artisans such as carpenters, bricklayers, masons ; then there 
are miners, persons occupied in various textile manufactures, 
sailors, and agricultural labourers. Again,these classes not 
only receive higher pay, but for their pay they work fewer 
hours than fifty years ago, which is, or ought to be, a 
distinct, undeniable improvement in their condition. But 
is the increased wage not swallowed up by the increased 
price of commodities and rate of rent? Mr. Girrey thinks 
not. “ As price of commodities there seems to be 
“ little doubt things are much the same as they were forty 
“ or fifty yearsago. . . . The conclusion is that, taking 
“ things in the mass, the sovereign goes as far as it did forty 
“ or fifty years ago, while there are many new things in 
“ existence which then could not have been bought at all.” 
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The last part of the sentence tells rather against Mr. Gtrren. 
Mr. Jerrertes has shown, in his article on Wiltshire 
labourers, that the “ many new ” are exactly the 
things that make the labourer feel his poverty. He sees 
and desires objects which he can hardly by any means 
afford, and which his grandfather did not covet because 
they did not exist. We mean sch inexpensive luxuries as 
newspapers, cheap books, photographs, cheap town-clothes, 
all of which are just so far within reach as to make a man 
long for them, while their price, after all, often proves to be 
prohibitive. To return to the comparative prices of commodi- 
ties, Mr. Girren finds that “while sugar and such articles 
“ have declined largely in price, and, while clothing is also 
“ cheaper, the only article interesting the workman much 
“which has increased in price is meat, the increase here 
“ being considerable.” Mr. Girren admits that this is an 
“only” which covers a great deal. But he observes that 
fifty years ago the workman got very little meat indeed. In 
practice, however, the workman will not be content with 
reflecting that he is no worse off than his fathers. Perhaps 
his chief want is precisely meat, and enough of it. even 
without entering into the question of pitmen training grey- 
hounds on mutton-chops. Again, not only is meat dearer, 
but rents are higher. Yet, even granting that the rent 
has increased “ 1} times,” while wages have doubled, 
Mr. Girrey’s figures “ show still an enormous improvement 
“in the workman’s condition.” He reverts “ to the con- 
“clusion that the increase of the money wages of the 
“ working-man in the last fifty years corresponds to a real 
“ gain.” Another gain is less directly obvious, and is the 
result of the money spent in sanitary improvement, edu- 
cation, and so forth. Life, Mr. Girren shows, is longer 
on the average; education, of course, is far more widely 
diffused ; there really is “a gratifying diminution of crime,” 
and pauperism is not more burdensome than it was when 
the population was only half what it is to-day; indeed, 
“ there is an absolute decline in the amount of pauperism.” 
As to thrift (never our national strong point), there is “an 
“increase of ten-fold in the number of depositors, and of 
“ five-fold and more in the amount of deposits.” 

All this is very well, and Mr. Girren even makes out 
that the working classes have gained in proportion with 
others by the development of material wealth during the 
last fifty years. -Mr. Girren admits that the contrary im- 
pression—the impression that capitalists grow richer, while 
the poor grow poorer—“ is very natural.” Not only is it 
natural, but it is the stock topic of modern discontent. 
With Mr. Girren’s reply modern discontent will not be 
contented. He shows that “the error is in supposing the 
“ capitalist classes to remain the same in number,” while 
really they receive constant recruits. ‘So many traitors,” 
the Democratic Federation will cry; “so many more heads 
“ to look through the little window.” Even Mr. Girren, 
who says that “ wealth is more diffused than it was,” admits 
that wealth is less diffused than we should wish. It is Mr. 
GirrEn’s opinion, on the whole, that “the increase of 
“ working-class income in the aggregate is greater than that 
“ of any other class, being 160 per cent.,” while the return to 
capitalists is only about 100 per cent. But of course any 
return at all is much more than a “band of marauders ” 
deserve. The thinkers who talk of a “band of marauders,” 
of “ the worker who makes, and the trader who takes,” 
will find the following remark of Mr. Girren’s a hard say- 
ing :—“ Working-men get for themselves nearly the whole 
“ product of the aggregate industry of the country,” be- 
cause “ the competition of capital keeps profits down to the 
“ lowest point.” For sayings like this when the good time 
comes we shall see some one rav rept Mr. HynpMAN carry- 
ing Mr. Girren’s head, with the Economist stuffed in his 
mouth, at the end of a pike. 

The opponents of Mr. Girren, as we have said, will pro- 
bably meet figures by rhetoric, and by the familiar process of 
“abusing the plaintiff's attorney.” But they will also, if 
they keep their heads, point out to him that the “ cheaper 
“clothes” he numbers among modern advantages mean 
starvation wages for the tailors’ drudges. The cheap 
matches and matchboxes, in place of the old flint and steel, 
mean an enormous amount of daylong and unwholesome 
labour paid for at a rate that hardly keeps body and soul 
together. How does Mr. Girren’s proof of the progress of 
the working classes console the sewing women, the cheap 
tailors’ hacks, the many people whe ply such trades as 
matchbox-making? These poor people do not share in the 
increased wealth of the country. They have not, and ap- 
parently cannot have any trade-unions, can put no pressure 
on employers. 


Admit this, and what follows? Why, this follows ; that 
the working-men, carpenters, weavers, masons, bricklayers, 
are themselves among the wicked oppressors and ruthless 
marauders. It is they who get their clothes cheap, and 
their matches for next to nothing. If the owners of land 
and of mills are robbers who luxuriate in the spoils 
of the poor, why then the miners and w and mule- 
spinners are also in the plot, and their shirts and lights are 
wrung from the emaciated hand of lowly toil. If there 
are to be wigs on the green, if the proud pate of the bour- 
geois (detested by Mr. Wiit1am Morris) is to fall, what 
shall be done unto the bricklayer who lights his pipe 
with a cheap match? Mr. Girren, from another point 
of view, comes to the same conclusion. “The war of the 
“ Tand-nationalizer and Socialist is then not so much with 
“the capitalist as with the workman.” If the “ Land- 
“ nationalizers” carry their point, “ the people who will 
“ suffer are those who receive large wages. To effect what 
“ they intend, the agitators must not merely seize on tie 
“ property of a few, they must confiscate what are as 
“ much earnings as those of a mechanic or a labourer, and 
“the wages of the most skilled mechanics and labourers 
“themselves.” All these things will become manifest to 
the working classes, though at present they are hidden from 
the bourgeois agitators who have a social hatred of squires, 
and who think Socialism “ picturesque” and “ inter- 
“ esting.” 

Let us end with one word to esthetic Socialists, All the 
hideous things you detest, railways in the Lakes and tram- 
ways in Oxford, have been and are advocated in the interest 
of the poor. The only University man who gave his name 
to aid the trams in the High Street was the most enthu- 
siastic of Oxford philanthropists. 


THE SUEZ CANAL, 


\ | DE LESSEPS’S progress through the North of 
e England during the past week has been a remark- 
ably interesting study. It may be hoped that M. pz 
Lesseps will not misunderstand the reference when it is 
said that it has strongly reminded some people of an episode 
in the life of Davip CoprrrFieLp. That episode will be 
sufficiently called to mind to all readers of Dickens by the 
citation of a single phrase—“ Oh, will you go for twopence 
“more?” In the present instance “come” should be read 
instead of “ go,” and the discrepancy is luminous in reference 
to the situation. The hapless CoppERFIELD was not master 
of the bargain; the British public, unless it throws away 
its advantages very scandalously, is. And this difference 
will explain the fact that, while CoprerrieLp’s chapman 
succeeded in making a glaringly iniquitous bargain, the 
probabilities are at present in favour of the British public, 
with the reservation aforesaid, securing an arrangement by 
no means so one-sided. It cannot be too often repeated 
that no blame attaches to the distinguished diplomatist and 
engineer who has just celebrated his seventy-eighth birth- 
day for his attitude in this matter. In Tellus, whatever 
may be the case in Jupiter or Saturn, no one is expected 
to sell, at least to his unfriends, his wares for less than 
they will fetch. M. pe Lessers has some reason for re- 
garding the British public as his unfriends. He was opposed 
(as it may fairly be held for very good reasons) in his 
original scheme by them ; he had a very long march stolen on 
him by their representatives eight years ago; he played a 
match against them last year, and, thanks to good management 
on their part, lost it. But there is absolutely no animosity 
existing against him here; and the sole desire of the aver- 
age intelligent Briton is that he should receive his fair 
price, and no more than his fair price. In this category of 
average intelligent Britons it so happens unfortunately 
that the members of Her Masesty’s Government cannot in 
this matter be ranked. And this has given M. pe Lessrrs 
an opportunity which he would be more or less than human 
if he had not seized. His earlier utterances in this country 
were studiously vague ; and the draft scheme which was 
thrown up as a ballon d’essai by his friends last week was, 
though in some points not unsatisfactory, in others obviously 
unacceptable. A tour to Liverpool, Manchester, and New- 
castle must have taught M. pe Lessers a good deal. Per- 
haps his best lesson, if he reads newspapers, must have been 
given by the fact that the only newspaper of real weight in 
the large English country towns which supported the pre- 
posterous convention—the Manchester Guardian—has, while 


reaflirming its support, practically insisted, as strongly as 
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may be, on the main point which made that convention 
impossible. It has been the triumph of M. pe Lesseps’s 
life that he has always known how to drive a nail where it 
will go; itis not unfair to infer that he knows how to 
abstain from trying to drive the nail where it very obvi- 
ously will not go. 

When M. ve Lesszps first began to speak on the subject, 
the sole details which allowed themselves to be seen through 
his generalities concerned but the mint and anise and 
cummin of the matter. How, if everybody would be 
good, the Canal should be enlarged, and how, with the same 
proviso, the tariff should be reduced, constituted the only 
programme of concession that was apparent up to the close 
of last week. His visit to Lancashire seems to have con- 
siderably enlarged M. pe Lesseps’s views, and that to 
Newcastle, though it resulted in a warlike protest of mono- 
poly right from M. Cuarues pe Lessers, can hardly be said 
to have witnessed any receding on the side of the visitors 
from their Manchester proposals. Those proposals, put 
briefly, are that not merely shall the reduction of dues be 
carried out, but in some way or other the representation of 
England on the Board of Direction, or in connexion with 
the Board of Direction, shall be increased, and, if not a 
legal domicile, something remotely resembling one, shall be 
established in London. These two last points are in reality 
of the greatest importance ; and, though it is impossible to 
say that M. pe Lesseps’s offers are as yet quite satisfactory 
as they stand, they indicate a frame of mind which does 
not put the idea of really satisfactory offers out of the 
question. The true battle, as has been perfectly understood 
and foreseen by all who have studied the question, turns 
on the point whether the Canal is to continue under 
a management which is French as far as it is anything 
definite, and something utterly intangible and anomalous 
as far as it is not French, or whether it is to become 
an ordinary Egyptian trading pompany, or a trading 
Company practically English. M. DE not un- 
naturally repudiates this last result with vigour, though it 
is by no means certain that adroit management might not 
induce him to regard it with something like equanimity. 
On the other hand, he is equally vigorous in protesting 
that the Company is not French at all, but Egyptian. Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible to reconcile this ument, 
which now happens to be very convenient for M. sa lasne, 
with his own vehement contention about fifteen months 
ago. At that time M. pe Lesseps and his officials were so 
far from considering themselves an Egyptian Company that 
they offered all the opposition they could and dared to the 
use of the Canal by the allies of the ruler of Egypt for the 
purpose of putting down armed rebellion against that 
ruler. They pleaded in effect, if not in words, that the 
Suez Canal was not Egyptian, but extra-Egyptian and 
extra-Imperial altogether, a sort of political “ peculiar,” of 
which M. pe Lessers was autocratic incumbent as repre- 
sentative of the Suez Canal Company. M. pe Lrsseps 
carefully abstains now from all reference to that awkward 
time, but his conduct is still good against himself, and still 
valuable as a warning against a repetition of it in the 
future. It is precisely because the present state of affairs 
is such as has made it possible for M. pz Lessrps to act 
as he did in the August of 1882, and to speak as he does in 
the November of 1883, that it becomes necessary that that 
state should be changed. 

If, according to M. pE Lesseps’s reiterated statement, the 
Canal is not French at all but Egyptian, so far as it is not 
international, there can be no difficulty whatever in arriv- 
ing at an adjustment. As has been repeatedly pointed out, 
the plan of an English advance of the fresh capital required 
for Joubling or widening the Canal is in itself perfectly un- 
objectionable, and indeed preferable to any other plan. But 
it is preferable only on the supposition that the natural 
results shall follow, instead of the altogether unnatural and 
absurd results contemplated by the dead and gone conven- 
tion. The Company being not in essence French, as M. DE 
LessEps stoutly but an ordinary commercial under- 
taking domiciled in Egypt, there can be no reason why its 
affairs should not be managed like those of all other ordinary 
commercial undertakings, by and for the benefit of the share- 
holders as determined by the votes of the majority of those 
shareholders. The addition of some millions of English 
money would make England include in herself the ma- 
jority of the shareholders, and the removal of the arti- 
ficial restriction as to votes (retaining of course that as to 
dividends) now imposed on forty-four per cent. of the one 
capital will make the whole matter plain sailing. Nobody 


wants to degrade M. pz Lesseps or to rob M. pg Lessers’s 
shareholders, nobody wants even to mulct them of their 
preferential right for some years to the net profits after a 
reasonable interest is paid on the proposed new capital. But 
when the governing body of the Canal is readjusted in har- 
mony with the actual constitution of the share register, all 
difficulties will remove themselves of themselves, It is so 
thoroughly understood in England that the question is not 
a shipowner’s question merely, that M. pz Lessgps need not 
be in the least afraid of a majority of English directors 
looking solely to the cutting down of the tariff and the 
dividends, ‘In short, on his own showing, there ought to be 
no difficulty at all. He is only anxious that the Company 
should be treated like any other Company in the possession — 
of a valuable property, and governed accordingly. English- 
men are only anxious that it should be treated in exactly 
the same way. He feels it his duty to protect shareholders. 
Englishmen being already all but as large shareholders as all 
the rest of the world put together, and being prospectively on 
the plan a the largest, can have no objec- 
tion to be protected. Of course this pleasant and smooth 
fashion of argument presumes that M. pe Lessers means 
what he says, and that when he disclaims the Frenchness of 
the Canal, his main and determined purpose is not to keep 
it French quand méme. But he, like other public men, must 
be judged by his latest public declarations, and these 
latest declarations would be almost wholly satisfactory if 
the wonder did not recur why, supposing that M. pe 
Lesseps means what he says, there has ever been any difli- 
culty at all. 


FRANCE, 


A$ the French are manifestly inclined to cherish the 
not unnatural delusion that the War of 1870 has not 
permanently affected their position, they may find some- 
thing to encourage them in the present condition of their 
affairs. Whatever else may have been changed, they are, 
as they have frequently been before, alone in Europe. 
Their neighbours are standing on guard, or looking on in 
nervous doubt, as they used to do when all Europe had to 
band together periodically to keep them down. On the 
other side of the world they have plunged gratuitously into 
hot water, and are just beginning to suspect that it may 
scald when they can no longer get out with dignity. The 
nearest approach to an ally they can boast of is in a state 
of puzzle as to what they can mean. Their business has 
been so admirably managed that it has become a matter of 
importance to them whether even Spain will or will not be 
persuaded to try to hurt them. The fiery journalists of 
Paris, who talk as airily about a war as if it were likely to 
prove as harmless as one of their own duels, may possibly 
feel an emotion of pride at learning that all Europe may 
still be relieved when a quarrelsome French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs retires from the Cabinet. It is, perhaps, 
something that France can still set the world on fire if it 
pleases. It has only to make its mind up that nothing 
is changed, and that the Republic can be in 1883 
very much what the Empire was in 1859. The re- 
tirement of M. Cuattewer-Lacour may possibly be a 
sign that M. Ferry at least is under no such delusion. 
Something is gained if the men who are responsible for 
the government of the country have thoroughly realized — 
the fact that an attitude of threat and provocation is no 
longer safe. It is natural that many Parisians should 
hasten to minimize the significance of M. CmALLEMEL- 
Lacour’s retirement. Newspapers supposed to be well 
informed have hurried to declare that it will produce no 
change, except in form. The foreign affairs of France have, 
according to these authorities, been really directed by 
M. Ferry all along ; and the only effect of the loss of his 
colleague will be that the real and the nominal Minister 
will in future be the same person. It is not the less a 
distinct gain that France will no longer be even nominally 
represented by a peppery schoolmaster. A Minister of 
Foreign Affairs who suffers from erratic attacks of illness 
which make him incapable of attending to the duties of his 
swan but never prevent him from getting into the 
tribune to insult neighbouring States, is better out of 
office. The sudden reappearance of M. Emire OL.ivier 
should be as useful to France as the eclipse of M. 
Cuattemet-Lacour. If any man can make the Parisians 
remember how they have suffered already for -playing 
with fire, it should be he, and he has done his best to 
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remind them, in a letter full of absolutely imbecile Chauvin- 
ism which ought to have appeared in the Anti-Prussien or 
some such print. 

Some excuse may be made for the chronic irritation of 
Frenchmen. After holding the leadership of Europe for 
two centuries and a half, they find it hard to reconcile 
themselves to the humiliation of knowing that the power 
has passed into other hands. After being debauched for gene- 
rations by bragging and national vanity, they could scarcely 
be expected to learn at once all the meaning of the rough 
lesson of the last war. Their obstinacy is not the less unwise 
because it is human. By persisting in repeating for their 
own gratification that they are the same expansive, warlike, 
and terrible people they always were, they may succeed in 
convincing Germany—and it would not be difficult to do 
it—that > dee are as dangerous as ever, and must be dealt 
with as before. The tall talk of the Parisian press would 
be contemptible at any time; but it is the more to be 
despised because it is very poorly supported by action. Of 
late years the French have been very fond of talking 
about the conduct of Prussia after Jena, but do not appear 
to have quite realized what it was. When Prussia had 
been dismembered and oppressed by Napo.eon, it set 
itself to work very hard to prepare for revenge, but it kept 
very quiet. The conduct of France has been the exact 
reverse. Ever since it has been settled that the form of 
its goverament was to be Republican there has been a con- 
stantly increasing amount of the most irritating talk, but 
very little that is effectual has been done with the army. 
It is even very doubtful whether it is not in a worse state 
than it was before the last war. Germany can afford to 
despise newspaper articles or can answer them in kind in 
her own rude style; but she cannot afford to ignore the feel- 
ing which produces them, and which they foster in turn. 
It is not necessary to be an alarmist to fear that France is 
talking itself into a frame of mind to be ready for any act 
of insane violence. Unless, however, it is guilty of some- 
thing of the kind, the course of events in Europe will be 
directed by other hands, In the far East the decision rests 
with France. There has been, and there may continue to 
be, a pause in the quarrel with China. Rumours abound, 
but for the moment nothing decisive has happened. It is 
said that the Chinese look upon war as inevitable, and are 
making elaborate preparations. Against these reports we 
have to set off the apparently equally supine story 
that Bac Ninh has been evacuated on the approach of 
the French, which again has been contradicted “on good 
“ authority.” The Marquess Tsena is said to have pro- 
posed a compromise; then he is reported to have pre- 
sented an ultimatum ; and, finally, it is emphatically denied 
that he has done either one or the other. Of course, he 
has been careful to maintain all through that China must 
defend its interests, which is a useful diplomatic formula 
capable of being made to mean anything or nothing. As 
far as it is possible to extract any meaning from all these 
contradictory reports, we may guess that China will be very 
glad to avoid a war if it can. It will submit to the un- 
pleasant necessity of seeing the French take possession of 
the mouth of the Song Koi, if only they will not come too 
near the frontier of China. Whether the alternative will 
be given them depends on M. Ferry’s Ministry. The Com- 
mittee of the Chamber appointed to report on the Tonquin 
vote of credit seems inclined to make a compromise possible. 
' Its members are justified by all E lence of 
Oriental statesmanship in thinking that a show of fear is 
the worst possible way of making the Chinese pliant. If 
they do not also forget, and encourage M. Ferry to forget, 
that excessive demands may prove as mischievous as 
timidity, the threatened war may still be avoided. All the 
authorities on the condition of China seem to agree that 
in case of a serious war the French would not be the only 
or even the most formidable enemies of the Mantchu 
dynasty. It might have to deal with a rebellion, and that 
consideration will dispose it to accept any reasonable com- 


The 
withdraws attention from the domestic politics of France 
for the moment. It seems also as if the Republican 
majority had begun to think that there has been excitement 
enough. The magis has been sufficiently disturbed 
and the Church sufficiently worried for one bout, and now 
both may be left in peace. M. Ferry seems to have a fair 
prospect of surviving among possible Prime Ministers as 
the Republic has survived among possible forms of govern- 
ment, simply because there is no rival. Every other living 
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statesman has either ruined himself politically by going too 
far in support of the Government of Marshal MacManoy, 
has been tried and proved a nonentity, or has committed 
himself to the dangerous theories of a clique. The death of 
the Count pE CHamBorD, so far from strengthening the 
House of Or.Eans, has apparently deprived the Royalist 
party of all life, at least for the time. Orleanism is 
scholarly and respectable, but it is not the kind of 
creed which inspires enthusiasm. Its ablest advocate, 
M. Hervé, can find nothing more effectual to do than 
invent or collect ingenious devices for persuading the 
Behemoth of universal suffrage to submit its nose to the 
hook. Its natural chief is content with the position of 
the first gentleman in France, and only asks to be allowed 
to enjoy his great fortune, and to have the leisure he 
needs to finish his History of the American Civil War. 
That is a prudent, and even a semen, line of con- 
duct ; but it is not calculated to keep up the spirit of 
Royalists accustomed to the inspiring manifestos of the 
Count pe Cuamporp. The field is clear for M. Ferry as it 
has been for no Parliamentary leader in French history. 
He has the happiness, never allowed to any of his pre- 
decessors, of serving a chief who is content to reign without 
governirg. One thing remains for him to do. ving got 
rid of his acrid Minister for Foreign Affairs, he may shake 
off his rash Munister of Finance, and procure one who will 
set about the task of balancing the Budget. Then, if the 

triotism of the Parisian press is not successful in bring- 
ing about a war, he may give France a few years’ rest from 
wholesale bribery of the constituencies, and trumpery social 
and religious persecutions. 


THE OPENING OF THE PRUSSIAN PARLIAMENT. 


N an age and country of official and semi-official news- 
pa no great novelty can be expected in a speech 
from the throne. Every effort has been made to prepare 
the public mind for the measures the Government desires 
to carry, and the principles on which they are founded have 
been fully discussed by the press before the Chamber meets 
to hear them formally announced. The only questions that 
can excite much curiosity relate to the exact form into 
which the Bills have been cast, and of this little can be 
said till they are actually introduced. No great excite- 
ment was therefore caused by the opening of the Prussian 
Parliament on Tuesday. It was doubtless a satisfaction, 
but itcan have been no surprise, to the deputies to 
be told that the peace of Europe is assured, and that there 
is a marked improvement in the finances of the kingdom ; 
nor can any of them have been startled to hear that new 
taxation will be required, in spite of the surplus. It was 
well known that Herr von Purrxamer had no secret to 
disclose, and as neither the Kine nor Prince Bismarck was 
nt, the ceremony was deprived of its chief attraction. 
et it is by no means improbable that the Session which 
has begun so quietly may form an important epoch in the 
history of the country. Several of the measures already 
announced involve large questions of principle, and it is 
said that others of a still wider scope are in so advanced a 
state of preparation that they will, in all probability, be sub- 
mitted to Parliament before it is dissolved. 

There will be no great difference of opinion with respect 
to the purposes for which further supplies are required. It 
is generally acknowledged that Prussian officials are in- 
adequately paid. The cost of living has greatly increased 
of late years, and it will be requisite in improving their 
salaries to remember not only their actual wants, but the 
social position they are expected to assume. Still it is in 
the lower ranks the need is most pressing and least 
likely to be disputed. The increase in the Budget for 
education will also meet with popular approval. The posi- 
tion of the teachers is at least as hard re that of Senctirels, 
while it a even more strongly to the best. sympathies 
of the It is felt, too, thet, admirably old 
worked in its time, many parts of it now require a 
reform which will involve additional expenditure. A Prus- 
sian Parliament would be strangely untrue to its traditions 
if it were to refuse money for such a The pro- 
posal to exempt incomes of sixty pounds a year and less from 
all direct taxation is more likely to provoke opposition, as 
many members are, on principle, desirous of maintaining 
the tax, though they are willing to reduce it to a nominal 
amount. 

Herr von Purrkamer, in the name of his sovereign, 
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expressed a half-despairing hope that the segreapty when 
it met, would relieve the Prussian Treasury by adding to 
the Excise and Custom duties; but, in the meantime, 
he announced the introduction of a Bill to subject the 
interest on all funded property to a new tax. The 
Government has acted in accordance with a Resolution 

by the Landtag last Session in preparing this 
measure; but it is sure to give rise to an animated dis- 
cussion. The landed proprietors of Prussia, from the 
nobleman to the peasant, have long complained that they 
have to bear an undue part of the public burdens. They 
argue that, though they pay the Income-tax like all but 
the very poorest of their fellow-countrymen, the houses and 
land in which their capital is invested are subjected to an 
additional impost, while the securities which represent the 
wealth of other classes are free from any extra charge. On 
this question, therefore, the Government will be warmly 
supported by all the Conservative groups, and also by the 
Centre. The Liberals, instead of meeting the proposal by 
a direct negative, will probably move an amendment, 
with a view of including large estates in the new taxation. 
This, they plead, was the true meaning of the original 
Resolution. The House wished to express its opinion that 
the time had come to release the poor of a part of 
their burdens by demanding larger contributions from 
the rich, and land is capital as well as money. If 
they succeed in carrying their amendment, it is hardly 
likely that the Bill will pass. Many Conservatives, it is 
true, have long advocated a readjustment of taxation simi- 
lar to that which the Liberals now propose ; but the chief 
strength of the party lies in the country districts, and there 
the feeling that the bankers and city capitalists are in- 
sufficiently taxed in comparison with the rest of the com- 
munity is so strong that any concession on this point might 
be fatal at the next elections. 

In proposing to purchase several private railways, and in 
the care it has expended on canals and navigable rivers, 
the Ministry is executing a carefully considered plan which 
possesses no general interest unless it can be discussed as a 
whole, though of course it must be carried out, and will be 
combated in detail. The changes that are contemplated in 
the administration of the province of Hanover would be- 
long merely to local politics, if it were not for the influence 
which the debates upon them are likely to have on the 
mutual relations of the various parties into which Parliament 
is divided. This is a question upon which the leader of the 
Centre can hardly remain silent, and if he speaks at all, it 
must be in opposition to the Government. Herr WinpHoRsT 
has tact enough to escape from the difficult position in which 
he is placed with credit to himself, and without sacrificing 
the hopes of his party, if he chooses to do so ; but this may 
not be the case. There are signs which seem to indicate 
that the reconciliation between the German Empire and the 
Catholic Church is neither so near nor so certain as had 
been hoped, and the absence of all reference to the matter 
in the Speech from the Throne is considered ominous by the 
Clericals. 

Whether this estrangement between the Government and 
the Centre has been caused by difficulties in the negotiations 
with the Vatican, or by other events, is at present purely a 
matter of conjecture ; but if the breach becomes complete, 
it is difficult to see how the measures which were announced 
on Tuesday are to be carried. Even if the Ministers were 
to succeed in gaining the support of the moderate Liberals, 
they would not command a majority in the Chamber, and 
on some questions even the most moderate Liberals would 
hardly be ready to support them. It is difficult to suppose 
that they purposely courted a Parliamentary defeat, but 
they may prefer to sacrifice the legislation of a Session to 
making concessions on points which they consider of greater 
importance, 


PROPHECIES AND FULFILMENTS. 


Leer supporters of Radical measures are often mis- 
led, and their opponents are sometimes puzzled, by a 
commonplace fallacy of which Mr. Bricutr is the most 
habitual exponent. The assertion that Conservative pro- 
phecies of evil have in former cases not been fulfilled is too 
readily accepted as a statement of fact, even if its force as 
an argument is disputed. For instance, objections to the 
concentration of political power in the hands of a single 
class are met by the remark that similar apprehensions 
ined at the time of the Reform Bill, and that 


were en 


nevertheless the country has since flourished for half a 
century. The inference that household or universal suffrage 
and equal electoral districts will have the same operation 
with a ten-pound franchise in large and small boroughs, and 
with a property, or a Mirooond, qualification in counties, 
is obviously absurd. It might as well be contended that 
the successful working of constitutional monarchy proves 
the expediency of absolute despotism. It is as certain that 
the constituencies created or returned in 1832 would now 
return a Conservative majority as that the effect of the 
threatened Ministerial measures will be to render the 
Radical faction supreme. Mr. Brient and his followers 
further quote as conclusive proofs of the blindness of 
alarmists the long continuance of agricultural prosperity 
since the abolition of the Corn Laws, and the rare intrusion 
down to the present time of English party politics into 
the domain of Indian legislation and government. It is 
true that the majority of English landowners anticipated 
injury to their interests from the establishment of free- 
trade, though they were wrong in the contention that con- 
sumers ought, therefore, to be taxed for the benefit of pro- 
ducers. Anglo-Indians, and many of those who had 
studied the history and administration of the Company, 
regarded with anxiety the transfer of its powers to the 
Crown. Mr. Jonny Srvart never modified the con- 
viction that the greatest evil which could be inflicted on 
India would be the subordination of its welfare to the party 
influences of the House of Commons. For other illustra- 
tions of the supposed disappointment of lugubrious pre- 
dictions, itis only necessary to refer to any of Mr. Bricut’s 
platform speeches. The implied conclusion that successful 
experiments ought to be abandoned in favour of further 
innovations would be considered startling in any depart- 
ment of inquiry, except in politics. 

In the cases which have been enumerated, it may be 
admitted that the measures of the Liberal party were re- 
commended by a preponderance of reasons. The system of 
nomination boroughs and the exclusion of many populous 
towns from a share in representation are now seen to have 
been untenable. The abolition of protective duties was 
both demonstrably just and absolutely indispensable to 
commercial pro The reasons for and against the 
abolition of the East India Company were more equally 
balanced ; but after the Mutiny it had become impossible 
to convince the English people of the propriety of main- 
taining so anomalous a contrivance as the double Govern- 
ment. The Company had become rulers of a great empire 
by accident, or at least without deliberate purpose or 
foresight of their destiny. For many years after the’ 
transfer the House of Commons abstained, either through 
conscious ignorance, or perhaps in mere indolence, from 
meddling with internal Indian administration. The forei 
relations of the Empire had always been controlled by 
Ministers of the Crown, as when Lord Paterston, through 
Sir Jonn Hosnovse, undertook the first Afghan War 
against the protest of the Board of Directors or the 
Secret Committee. There might be doubts whether the 
promised advantages had been derived from the assumption 
of the government by the Crown; but the evils which had 
been apprehended by the advocates of the Company were 
apparently proved to be imaginary. It was thus for 
popular orators to exult over hostile critics who seemed not 
only to have been defeated but to have been confuted by 
experience. Property and order had survived the Reform 
Bill. Rents had risen and farmers had thriven in spite of 
the repeal of the Corn Laws; and India seemed to be 
governed, as in the days of the Company, with exclusive 
regard to the real or supposed benefit of the English and 
native population. The simple logic of many a popular 
audience almost anticipated the rhetorical suggestion that 
the party which had caused so much unmixed good might 
be trusted to accomplish more. 

It may seem to be a paradox, and yet it is undoubtedly 
true, that, after all, the alarmists were right. The injuries ~ 
to themselves and others which they foresaw have, after 
long delay, come at last. There have been other instances 
in which interpreters of prophecy have blundered over cal- 
culations of weeks or cycles of years, though they had cor- 
rectly construed the text. The history of the ILseer Bill 
and of the Local Government Bill in India and in England 
exactly corresponds with the forebodings of those who de- 
precated the non-renewal of the Charter. Both measures 
originated, not in consideration for native needs or ‘for the 
security of the Imperial power, but in questionable theories 
imported from Europe, if not in a desire to obtain popularity 
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in England. Lord Riron himself condemned the Local Go- 
vernment proposal when he stated that it was designed not 
so much for administrative convenience as to react on 
the character of the natives who were to supersede 
for certain purposes the district officers. Institutions often 
incidentally promote political education ; but only pedants 
and sophists deliberately create administrative machinery 
with the primary object of teaching incompetent novices to 
work it. Power-looms are made to weave fabrics, and not to 
train artisans. The Court of Directors would have ridiculed 
such a reason for trying a grave political experiment. The 
controversy, which is not yet closed, has been conducted by 
the parties to the dispute on entirely different grounds. The 
opponents of the ILsert Bill have contended that it would 
cause some injustice and much formidable discontent. The 
Viceroy and the Home Government have been followed by 
the managers of the Liberal party in defending the measure 
as a compliment to half a dozen native functionaries. The 
utter indifference of the new English democracy to the 
interests even of its own class in India was made scanda- 
lously conspicuous when a delegate from the English work- 
men in India addressed a meeting of railway servants against 
the Insert Bill. Under instructions from the managers of 
the Liberal Association, the meeting passed a resolution in 
favour ofthe measure, though it is unanimously regarded as an 
intolerable grievance by all Englishmen who are employed on 
railways or in other industrial occupations in India. Under 
the tuition of Mr. Bricur and his school, the governing 
class of the future cares little or nothing for the greatness 
or security of the Empire in comparison with the interests 
of domestic faction. Mr. Mitu’s prophecy is in this instance 
approaching fulfilment, though its accomplishment has been 
suspended for a quarter of a century. The result might 
have been indefinitely postponed if, in the meantime, the 
Constitution had not been altered. 


The expectations of landowners and farmers that they 
would be injured by unrestricted competition has been not 
less fully verified, though by tardy experience. Mr. Coppen 
always assured them that their interests were identical with 
those of the rest of the community ; but they steadily refused 
to believe him. It was right that they should be deprived 
of an unjust monopoly ; but it was vexatious to be told that 
low prices were advantageous to the producers of any com- 
modity. The extension of railways, the depreciation of 
gold, and many accidental causes, delayed the inevitable con- 
sequences of Free-trade; but wheat from America, by 
underselling the domestic produce, has, as the Protectionists 
of 1846 foresaw, produced the conversion of a vast English 
acreage from arable to pasture. The losers have no right 
to complain ; but they may be excused for reminding the 
surviving members of the Corn-law League that the oppo- 
sition was not founded on delusion. Unsuccessful attempts 
to discover under the title of Fair-trade a compromise 
between Protection and Free-trade express a natural dis- 
appointment at disproof of Mr. Coppen’s sanguine declara- 
tions. It is as true as in the days of the League that a 
supply of cheap food is of paramount importance; but it is 
equally certain that the national gain has involved heavy 
sacrifices on the part of one class of the community. 


The most habitual victims of the unmerited and compla- 
cent taunts of shallow reformers are, as it has been already 
remarked, the opponents of projected electoral changes. 
The anti-reformers of 1830 perhaps cried “wolf” too 
loudly and too soon, for many of them sincerely expected 
that within a few years the franchise would be still further 
extended, and that the introduction of the Ballot would 
deprive the upper classes of whatever influence they re- 
tained, There were not wanting gloomy forebodings of 
ulterior dangers to property, to order, and to the Constitu- 
tion. The reaction which followed the Reform Bill, to 
culminate in Peet's accession to office in 1841, induced all 
parties to believe that the apprehensions which had been 
entertained were either baseless or exaggerated. It was 
not fil the next Liberal Government began to decline in 
popularity that Lord Joun Russet wantonly recommenced 
an agitation for a new Reform Bill. The repugnance of 
his party to a scheme devised in the supposed personal 
interest of its leader was the principal cause of his un- 
willing abdication in favour of an abler rival. Lord 
Pamerston, as long as he lived, kept Parliamentary re- 
form at arm’s length ; but unfortunately he was suc- 
ceeded by Lord Jonn Russett and by a more dangerous 
colleague. In 1866 Mr. Lowe convinced the more pradent 
Liberals that it was unwise to seek for warmth and 
calm at the back of the north wind. Threats and in. 


stalments of mob violence both justified his warnings 
and deprived them of practical effect. In the following 
year Mr. and Mr. GLapsTonE against 
one another for popular applause established household 
sufirage in boroughs and largely reduced the county fran- 
chise. In 1870 the still more democratic measure of the 
Ballot was carried without opposition. The Constitution 
of 1832 had lasted for five-and-forty years. The Con- 
stitution of 1867 is after thirteen or fourteen years about 
to make room for far more sweeping chan Mr. Lowe's 
predictions have already been accomplished. Some legisla- 
tion of a revolutionary character has already been com- 
pleted. The authority of Parliament is in a certain degree 
transferred to Clubs and Caucuses, and political questions 
of expediency and justice become more openly subordinate 
to the interests of faction. Communist doctrines are 
publicly preached, and they apparently become more and 
more acceptable to the class which is to be made supreme. 
The wolf who was fifty years ago still at a distance visibly 
approaches the fold. The moral of the old fable is not that 
the danger was imaginary, but that when it became immi- 
nent no precautions were taken. 


QUESTIONABLE QUESTIONS. 


— are signs that examiners begin to see that the 
system of competitive examination is not the best—or, 
at least, is not the only—test of capacity. When it was 
first started many were the sneers it encountered. We 
were going to imitate the Chinese. We were going to have 
bookworms for cadets and mathematicians for military 
officers. There was no doubt some ground for this fear. 
People who forgot the natural elasticity of the English 
mind, who imagined that our good common sense had abdi- 
cated in favour of the “inexorable logic” which is the 
ruling guide of France, had much weight when they con- 
tended that neither CLive nor WELLESLEY nor MacauLay 
was a “competition wallah.” The only answer that could 
be plausibly offered to such grumblers was that, great 
as these men were, they might have been~ greater if 
they had entered the public service through the strait 
and narrow gate of an examination. Hypothetical state- 
ments of this kind are, fortunately for those who make 
them, incapable of serious argument ; and the matter gene- 
rally dropped by the grumbler expressing the saddest 
forebodings as to the future efficiency of diplomacy or the 
Civil Service and military or naval pluck. If he hap- 
pened to be a Tory and a Tory Government happened to 
be in power, he probably went on to thank Providence 
which had cast his lot in an age when, at all events, Her 
Masesty’s Ministers underwent no examination. If, on the 
other hand, his politics differed from those of the party in 
power, he was able to point out that the blunders of the 
Cabinet were entirely caused by the stupidity of the eminent 
scholars who filled the permanent posts in the public offices. 
Notwithstanding all these grumblings and others, it is a 
remarkable fact that our public services are still tolerably 
efficient, that no greater blunders are made than in the 
old days, and that in warfare our soldiers are, on the 
whole, as successful as ever, except of course when the 
enemies they encountered, as occasionally in Asia and 
Africa, refused to fight according to “the rules of the 
“ 

But it is,on the other hand, known that a certain amount 
of inconvenience is occasionally caused by the present system. 
People used to complain of the pride of cadets of good 
family. But it was as nothing in comparison with the pride 
of the charity schoolboy who succeeded in satisfying public 
examiners, or of the apothecary’s son who got into the army 
medical service. Family pride is better than personal vanity 
so far as it affects other people; and one of the very 
first complaints made against the new system was that no 
civil servant could give a civil answer. Of course the result 
was a certain amount of sacrifice or loss, sometimes of the 
most clever of the successful candidates. It was found also 
that many men who were very good at answering questions 
were by no means as at asking them; and that 
students a of holding professorships in half a dozen 
different subjects were unable to act as collectors in an 
Indian district. On the whole, however, and looking only 
to the general efficiency of the i servants, the modern 
system has worked tolerably well. We have got afew highly 
educated idiots, no doubt, but under the old plan their 
places would have been probably filled by uneducated 
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idiots; and we have also attracted to the public service 
a number of men to whom, owing to their good scholar- 
ship and general good sense, an examination was 
nothing very serious, and who came to the front in 
their turn as opportunity offered, just as the more clever 
of the cadets did in the old days. The system has, how- 
ever, one great drawback. No one, except a crammer, 
attempts to deny that cramming is an evil. We had a 
little scandal about it last summer, and nothing could 
be more curious than to see how entirely, even if un- 
justly, public opinion was inst the crammer. There 
have been many symptoms of late that the examiners, as 
eng the public in general who employ the kind of 
labour for which cramming is supposed to be the natural 
preparation, are inclined to try their best to evade the old 
rules of examination, and to test, not so much the know- 
ledge as the capacity of the candidates. It is in the 
memory of every educated man that he has had companions 
and competitors at schvol and college who were able to 
“ get up ” anything, but who were not able to understand 
it. A man is but too often found who can repeat to you 
the names of the signs of the Zodiac, or the principal fixed 
stars, or give you the rules for calculating an eclipse, or 
for finding the right ascension or declination of a planetary 
body, who yet knows nothing whatever about practical astro- 
nomy. A man who can write correct Greek or Latin verses 
may not be competent to distinguish the style of one poet 
from that of another. Many of us can remember very well, 
when competition was first established for the public service, 
that it was thought an odd thing that poetry and novels 
formed subjects of examination. Yet these and other things 
of the kind were undoubtedly introduced in order that the 
general intelligence of a candidate might be the more 
accurately gauged. Before very long, however, it was found 
that the crammer could cram just as well and easily in 
FIELDING as in Vireit, in Gothic architecture as in Greek 
accents. As the general standard of education rises, or, 
rather, as it spreads more widely, it becomes more and 
more necessary to go outside the crammer’s measure of 
capacity, and to find out not so much what the candidate 
has actually learned in school hours as what he has taught 
himself, or what taste for knowledge in general he displays. 


A recent correspondence in the Standard brings this 
point into prominence. “ A Private Tutor” complains, as 
he professes, “ in the interests of suffering humanity, as 
“yepresented by boys of the tender age of twelve com- 
“peting for Scholarships at our public schools,” that 
questions wholly beyond his curriculum have been asked. 
Another correspondent replies that these questions were 
in reality only propounded for answer to boys of fifteen 
and upwards; but the fact remains that they were asked, 
and, naturally enough, the “ Private Tutor” is disgusted. 
It seems to him, looking at the matter apparently from the 
crammer’s point only, a shocking thi that a boy 
should be expected to explain such words as “ Democracy, 
“ Oligarchy, Plutocracy, Pessimist, Anachronism, Sweden- 
“ borgian, Free-trade, Reciprocity, Jingoism, and Verve.” 
He gives specimens of other questions, such as one respect- 
ing the attitudes assumed by cows and horses in rising from 
a recumbent posture, respecting the flight of birds, and the 
possibility of one of the anchors of CoLumBus having been 
found in a garden at Antigua. He notes it as especially 
hard that a boy should be expected to understand such 
terms as “ Crusted Port,” and suggests that he should be 
further asked to “distinguish between a dry and a fruity 
“ wine,” or to tell “what is meant by wine being corked.” 
Of course the grievance here weighs solely upon the 
crammer. Many boys would be glad of some relaxation 
such as is indicated by these questions in the middle of a 
fatiguing examination ; and, undoubtedly, if the examiners 
want to know something of the real powers of the mind of 
a candidate, they are more likely to attain that know- 
ledge and to test his faculties for observation by asking 
him why a withered apple gets plump under an air-pump, 
or if it is true that afire goes out under the rays of the sun, 
than by any investigation of his knowledge of the properties 
of a triangle or the moods of a Greek verb. Question 7 
will strike most people who are not crammers as a very 
sensible one :—“ tisa Patent? Mention some useful 
“ Patents. Can you have a Patent for a book? What is 
“a Patent error?” So, too, it will probably serve a man 
less in life to understand nant mathematics or the 
history of the digamma than to be able to “ explain what 
“ is meant by A 1, Old Dresden, an Heir-loom, the Survival 
“of the Fittest, and an Abrasion of the Cuticle.” We 


have no information to lead us to the conclusion that 
this kind of examination is to be adopted in the 
Civil Service, but it is easy to see that a young 
diplomatist will be better equipped for the post of 
attaché if he knows whether a baronet’s daughter or a 
peer’s granddaughter should be sent down to dinner 
first among untitled ladies; and an Indian collector will 
find it better to be ble to distinguish between a venomous 
and a harmless snake than between a long and a short 
vowel in a Latin name. Such a mode of examination may 
be carried too far. It is very possible to agree with 
“ A Private Tutor” in some items of his complaint, as 
where he fears “a development of pedantry and priggish 
“ precocity” in young boys. But the ordi questions of 
an examiner afford no safeguard against such develppments, 
and we may feel certain that the common sense which has 
so far, on the whole, guided our public school and Civil 
Service examiners, will not fail them if they see fit to con- 
tinue the line indicated by the catechism, which is calcu- 
lated to offend so terribly the susceptibilities of a typical 
crammer. 


A FLORENTINE TRADESMAN’S DIARY. 


N the enormous mass of historical materials which Italy pos- 
sesses, it is scarcely wonderful that the more homely muterials 
for its history have as yet been somewhat neglected. There were 
so many writers who were men of letters that they naturally held 
the first place. ‘There is such a number of State papers, of letters 
of ambassadors and of political reports, that every year brings 
before the student new materials for understanding the political 
life of Italy. Only recently has the publication of more obscure 
records been undertaken. We have yet much to learn of the life 
and opinious of the ordinary Italian during the great period of 
Italian history. We know enouzh of the intrigues of statesmen ; 
we need to know more of what men talked in the streets and dis- 
cussed in the tavern, Writers on the Italian Renaissance, and their 
name is legion, follow one another in elevating abnormal characters 
into ordinary types. We want to know something more about 
the plain man, the ordinary citizen, We want to compare him 
with others of his class at uther times, 

The newly-published Diary of Luca Landucci (Diario di Luca 
Landucci dal 1450 al 1516: con annotazioni da Jadoco del Badia, 
Firenze: Sansoni. 1883), a good Florentine apothecary, gives 
us most valuable materials for this purpose. The Diary ex- 
tends from 1450 to 1516, and covers the most momentous 
epoch of Florentine history. Luca Landucci felt the panic into 
which Florence was thrown by the conspiracy of the Pazzi. 
He saw the signs and wonders that foretold the death of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. He was carried away by the rapid changes 
of fortune which befell the city when Lorenzo's guiding hand was 
gone. He witnessed the expulsion of the Medici, the coming of 
the French, the loss of Pisa, the revival of the Republican 
Government. He listened awestruck to the preaching of 
Savonarola, and believed his lofty predictions of a coming time 
when Florence was to shine forth as a city set on a hill, and was 
to present a pattern of righteousness toa regenerated world. He 
wept over the downfall of the mighty prophet and the sad dissi- 
pation of his dreams. He marvelled over the strange form which 
the Papal policy assumed under the direction of Cesare Borgia. 
He rejoiced when the weak government of the Florentine 
Republic made way for the stronger hand of Piero Soderini. He 
lived long enough to see Soderini fail in his task, and retire 
before the restoration of the Medici. Loyal to his belief in 
the destinies of Florence, he died trying to persuade himself that 
his city was to begin a new career of greatness through its close 
connexion with the spleudours of the pontificate of Leo X. 

Luca Landucci makes no efforts alter graces of style. He was 
an apothecary, and not a man of letters, He does not aim at any 
consistency in his political opinions, but records from day to day 
what he saw and what he thought. He did not write with any 
view to publicity ; but he wished his grandchildren to know waat 
had happened, in case that they might be summoned to take a 
more leading part in affairs than he had aspired to. The simplicity, 
the frankness, the unpretentiousness of Luca Landucci make his 

ages most fuscinating reading. Before we can estimate his 
fistorical value we must learn to know him as a man, 

Luca Landucci was one of the two sons of a Florentine citizen 
who was fairly well to do. He owned a small estate at Dicomano, 
in the valley of the Sieve, and inherited from his mother some 
houses in Florence. Luca was the eldest son, and at the age of 
sixteen was apprenticed to an apothecary in the Mercato Vecchio, 
He followed the same trade all his life, and experienced all the 
vicissitudes of a commercial career, After six sears’ apprentice- 
ship, Luca, at the age of twenty-two, was discontented with a 
salary of tifty florins. He resolved to go into partnership with a 
friend and open a new shop. He found, like many others, that 
the hope of larger gains made him lose what was certain. 

rtner was extravagant, and would not be content with beginning 
ina humble way. Luca's capital was soon exhausted. He with- 
drew from his thoughtless partner on the best terms he could, and 
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went back to a subordinate position with a diminished salary of 
thirty-six florins. There he gathered more experience, till at the 
of thirty he married, and with his wife’s dowry furnished a 
_ at the corner where the Via della Vigna Nuova and the Via 
della Spada run into the Via Tornabuoni. At first he was hard 
ressed to make a livelihood, but his business gradually established 
Teelf. After fourteen years he was able to build himself a new 
shop opposite the Strozzi Palace. There he lived till his death in 
1516, Eaoee to the loungers who frequented his shop, observant 
of affairs around him, submissive to those in authority, strong in 
his trust in God's providence, and happy in his family life. His 
wife Salvestra was a “ dear companion, good and virtuous, so 
that she had no equals.” He enjoyed forty-eight years of peaceful 
married life, and records that his wife never provoked his anger. 
She bore him twelve children, of whom seven survived her death. 
Engaged with the care of his shop and of his farm at Dicomano, 
Luca Landucci lived a contented life to the age of eighty. 

His younger brother, Costanzo, was more adventurous, but not 
so'fortunate. He had a taste for horse-racing, and travelled in the 
Levant in quest of Barbary horses. He was successful in his 
pursuit, and in four years won twenty prizes. Once at Siena there 
was a doubt between his horse and one of Lorenzo de’ Medici’s. 
Costanzo, “through reverence to Lorenzo,” did not urge his claim,and 
allowed the prize to go to Lorenzo. Another time at Siena, seeing 
that he had won easily, he dismounted and jumped upon the 
winning-post. The judges decided against him on the ground that 
he had not passed the post. His devotion to horses was in some 
ewe the cause of his death, but Luca does not exactly tell us 

ow. 

The character and opinions of Luca Landucci are sufficiently 
shown in his pages. His disposition was kind, cheerful, and con- 
tented, He accepted a life of honest industry as that of the 

eatest happiness. His object was to do his duty in the state of 

ife into which it had pleased God to call him. He was content to 
tale the share of good things that fell to his lot, and was convinced 
of the wisdom of pursuing the golden mean. The restless ambition 
of the great ee powerful amazes and distresses him, After 
narrating the death of Pandolfo Petrucci of Siena, in 1512, he ex- 
claims, “Oh, how much more sensible it is to stand in a lowly 
place than to wish to tower over others. It is less dangerous to 
soul and body alike. If great and rich men were wise, they would 
flee from the wish for domination, which only exposes them to 
hatred. They would be content with their wealth, apply them- 
selves to the common good, become famous in commerce and in an 
honourable and Christian life, give much of their gains to God’s 
or, and love their country with an upright heart.” Luca 
nducci expresses the moral ideal of the prosperous middle class 
in all ages. 

But Luca was ready to apply his principles in practice. He 
tanght himself to accept the misfortunes of life with submission. 
He did not expect a career of uninterrupted prosperity even in a 
lowly state. He tells of many disasters that betel! himself, Let 
us take the chief one :— 

On August 2, 1507, as it pleased my God, my house where I dwelt, next to 
my shop, caught tire, and I lost all my furniture and effects, to the value of 
more than 250 gold ducats. I had to remake everything, and my son 
Antonio lost more than so ducats, a rose-coloured cloak, a violet tunic, both 
new, and all his other clothes and silken doublets, besides his books, which 
were worth more than 25 ducats. I, with my three other sons, remained in 
our shirts ; Battista jumped from his bed, naked as he was born, because the 
fire seized his bed where he was sleeping, and rushed out to borrow a shirt 
from the neighbours, But since I accept adversity and prosperity alike, I give 

reat thanks for the one as for the other to the Lord ; whereforeI pray that 

e may pardon my sins and send me all such things as are for His glory. 
May God always be praised by all His creatures; and with this medicine 
every man can heal all his pains and weakness. 


With this conception of the supreme excellence of an industrious 
and contented life, Luca Landucci was not much moved by the 
outward signs of power or of splendour. The ambition of princes 
did not appeal to him ; their magnificence did not awaken his envy 
or call forth his admiration. He was convinced of the futility of 
most of the objects of human effort. On the death of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici he observes: — 


This man was in the worl'l’s opinion the most glorious man that could be 
found, and the richest, and had the greatest power and reputation, Every 
one said of him that he governed Italy, and truly he had a wise head, and 
succeeded in all things. He had done what no citizen had for long accom- 
plished—he had raised his son to the Cardinalate, He had ennobled not 
only his own house, but the whole city. And with all this he could not go 
an hour further when his time had come. Man, man, what reason have 
ee for pride? The true attribute of man is true humility and kind- 

ess, and to count God as everything and all else as nothing, except in so 
far as God has made it good. May He pardon my sins, and pardon 
him who is dead as I wish that He may pardon me; and likewise all 
human beings. 


Te like manner Luca saw from his shop windows the stately walls 
of the Strozzi Palace rising day by day, but felt no envy of its 
rich possessor. He tells us how Filippo Strozzi died in 1491, 
when the walls had not yet reached the height of the windows. 
.“ You may well understand what are our hopes of these transitory 
things. 1t seems that man is their lord; but it is just the 
opposite, they are the lords over us. This palace will stand 
almost for ever ; see if this Pee has been lord of him, and of 
how many more it will still be lord. We are stewards and not 
Jords, as tar as God's goodness pleases.” 

.. Having this contented view of life, Luca was above all things 
man, forgiving others and trusting for their forgiveness. 


wounded in the face, Luca observes, “It was for our sins, I 
freely pardon him who wrought this wrong, as I wish the Lord to 
pardon me, and I pray God to pardon him, and not for this con- 
demn him to hell.” The quality that filled Landucci with the 
greatest horror was cruelty. “Cruel men,” he exclaims, “ gene- 
rally come to an ill end, and the merciful never end ill.” He 
regards the defeat of Charles the Bold by the Swiss as a miracu- 
lous punishment on a cruel man. He represents the public 
opinion of Italy when he rejoices over the vengeance which Cesare 
Borgia wrought on the lords of the Romagna. After the de- 
struction of the Vitelli he cries out, “ Woe to him who is cruel 
and does not fear God.” In like manner Luca Landucci rejoices 
over the prospect of vengeance seizing Cesare Borgia in his turn. 
He tells the current story that Cesare poisoned a flask of wine to 
kill a Cardinal and poisoned his father by mistake. ‘“ Whether 
it be true or not God knows,” he adds, and then exclaims in 
triumph, “See what is Cesare’s condition now, with so many 
enemies who will leap upon his back.” A little afterwards he 
rejoices over Cesare’s ruin as the just requital of his cruelty. 

As Luca hated cruelty, he hated war with all its attendant 
miseries, In 1483 he writes:— 

In these days through fear of hunger and the great war in Lombardy 
many families departed thence. They passed this way on their journey to- 
wards Rome, from fifty to a hundred families together, so that they reached 
for several miles. Men said that altogether there were more than 30,000 
persens. It called forth great pity to see such poverty pass by—a poor 
donkey with a miserable kettle, a frying-pan, and such like—so that A 
drew tears from all who saw them go barefooted and in rags. And all 
follows from those accursed wars. 

He narrates with growing horror the iniquities of Cesare 
Borgia’s troop when they entered the Florentine territories in 1501. 
“ They behaved like Turks, and set every place on fire”; they 
slaughtered men and women ; they showed themselves “ as bad as, 
nay worse than, the devil in hell.” Every day brought the news 
of some new outrage. All this seems to Luca’s mind the result of 
incredible folly and wickedness. 

Princes and lords, instead of healing the rents and increasing the borders 
of Christ’s Church, ruin it by their ambition. There ought to be union of 
all Christians against the infidels, and willingness to die for the faith of 
Christ. At present all are engaged in shedding the blood of Christians 
against all rule of love and heaping miseries on the poor and atfilicted 
peoples of Italy. God be always praised and blessed. 

Again, with fine irony, he sums up the results of war and the 
prizes of military ambition :— 

To avenge their passions they have driven to beggary hundreds of pea- 


sants, and have avenged themselves on those who never —— them, 
like vile men who fear not the hand of the Lord, nor know that He is great 


and that He is near them. 


But, though Landucci had a horror of war, he was not the less — 


a critic of warfare. He lived —_ the period which saw the 
downfall of the military system of Italy. The method of hiring 
condottieri generals and committing to their hands the conduct of 
affairs had, no doubt, some disadvantages, but at least did not err 
on the side of cruelty. Campaigns were conducted like 
There was much manceuvring ; but the two generals understood 
one another, and did not want tocome to blows if they could avoid 
it. When a battle was fought, it was conducted on gentlemanlike 
rinciples. When the two armies came together, everything was 
ecided by the first shock, and those who were slain owed their 
death to being trampled on by the undue haste of their comrades 
to run away. Prisoners were held to ransom, and the defeated 
army was rendered useless because it had thrown away its 
weapons. This be peg was kindly, but was often a little irritating 
to those who had to find the supplies. Their money was spent in 
elaborate manceuvres which resulted in nothing, and the Florentine 
burgher was often somewhat impatient for more decisive measures. 
In 1478 Luca Landucci writes bitterly:—“The order of our 
Italian soldiers is this. ‘* You set to work and plunder on that 
side, and we will plunder on this; the business of coming to too 
close quarters is not for us.’ They allow a castle to be bombarded 
for many days, and never send to relieve it. Some day the 
strangers from beyond the Alps must come and teach us how to 
make war.” The prophecy was soon enough fulfilled. Landucci 
had seen only too <_ | the inevitable result of the military in- 
competence of Italy. The French came, and taught them lessons 
of a sterner sort. Charles VIII. made a triumphal march through 
Italy ; but his soldiers gave the Italians a few examples of forei 
warfare. Landucci did not like their teaching when he saw it 
close at hend. He calls the French “ bestial barbarians, who 
delight to dabble in human blood.” He saw his countrymen only 
too ready to learn their savagery. As early as 1495 he 
how the Florentines captured seventy Frenchmen who were 
fighting on the side of the Pisans at Ponte di Sacco, “ And our 
men, as though they were not Italians but barbarians, and had 
learned from them, because they hated them on many grounds, 
amused themselves by cutting them in pieces.” Later on Luca 
saw with delight the revival of the citizen militia according to 
the plan of Machiavelli. He rejoiced in the parade of the new 
levies in 1505, and considered the tailoring arrangements to be 
excellent. He computed that Florence could raise many thousands 
of soldiers and need no longer employ foreigners. “It was 
reckoned the finest thing that had ever ordained in the cit 
of Florence.” But when the Florentine militia was sorely meden 
against the Spaniards in 1512 it was not of much use. The 
capture of Prato after two days’ siege was a blow to all his ex- 
i “ It seems that it must have been through God's per- 


a kind] 
‘When his son Benedetto was attacked in the dark and severely 
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soldiers, which was more than our enemies. We might have cut 
off their supplies, so that they would have died of hunger in three 
or four days. These things are for our sins.” The pathos of 
Italy’s ruin becomes more intense when we read the simple criti- 
cism of one who lived through the period of the decay of that 
individuai cou and energy on which the greatness of a country 

Though Landucci was a man of peace, he desired to see his 
prone Thy. defended and respected by her enemies. The 
cowardice displayed in resisting Cesare Borgia filled him with 
shame. In 1501 he writes:—“ Never was such a simple and 
wicked thing done as to leave our country to be ravaged. It is a 
disgrace to be a Florentine and have to make an agreement with 
one who is not worth three farthings.” “Florence was full of 
sadness, and it seemed as if one wasdrowning in a glass of water.” 
“Tt seemed as if the Florentines had their bowels in a basin. 
All their neighbours laughed at the Florentines.” Nor was 
Landucci only in favour of defensive wars; he was most r for 
the recovery of the rebellious Pisa. Like a loyal Florentine, he 
believed in the righteousness of his own city and the unrighteous- 
ness of every one else. “ God has always helped us because our 
wars are lawful, not like those of the ambitious and jealous 
Venetians.” His kindly spirit and his patriotism came into collision, 
and patriotism won the day. He regarded patriotism as the 
highest virtue in a Florentine and the most perverse obstinacy in 
all others. The national feeling of the middle classes at all times 
is simply expressed in Luca's comment on the following striking 
episode in the Pisan war :— 

In these days Pisa was straitly besicged and was hoard pressed. Every 
day one heard stories of their obstinacy—this among the rest. A woman 
of Pisa came with her two children to the Florentine Commissary, saying 
that she was dying of hunger and had left in Pisa her mother, who was 
wellnigh hungered. The Commissary orderei that bread be given her 
for herself, and her mother, and her children. Returning with the 
loaves to Pisa, she told her mother that all was well. The old woman, 
seeing the white bread, said, “What bread is this?” The daughter 
answered that she had got it outside from the Florentines. Then she 
cried, “ Away with the bread of the accursed Florentines ; I had rather die 
of hunger”; and she would not eat it. Think what hatred the poor folk 
bore to our city, finding themselves, through no fault of theirs, in such bad 
straits. O, how great a sin it is to set wars on foot! Woe to him who 
causes them! God pardon us, although this enterprise of ours has been 
lawfully undertaken. Think what a sin it is for him who undertakes it 
unlawfully ! | 

It follows from such views as these that Luca Landucci was a 

citizen, and believed that his own Government was always 
in the right. He disliked the struggles of factions and parties. 
“T am without any passions of party or form of government,” he 
says, “and only desire the will of God.” He records sadly the 
violence of party strife in Italian cities. “ Thus do those accursed 
parties behave who fear not God, and think that they have to live 
for ever, and that they are those who have to inherit the world.” 
Luca was not a politician. He accepted the political changes of 
Florence without much comment. If things went well, he ex- 
claimed, “Praise be to God”; if they went ill, he reflected, 
“These things are because of our sins.” In no case does he show 
any desire to strive and mend matters. Politics are beyond him. 
He has his opinions, his sympathies, his likes and dislikes, but 
they soon pass away. Luca represents the large class that is 
satisfied to be governed, and does not wish to govern, His 
belief in particular forms of government is not great. He trusts 
in men rather than in mechanism, and demands that the Govern- 
ment, whatever it may be, should keep Florence at peace and 
make her respected. He saw the failure of the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, and was only impressed by the disturbance which it caused 
in the city and the state of terror which followed. He endured 
without comment the Papal excommunication and the war which 
followed. He admired Lorenzo de’ Medici’s adventurous journey 
to Naples, and rejoiced over the peace which followed. He en- 
joyed contentedly the glories of Lorenzo's rule, but had no special 
teeling when Piero de’ Medici was expelled in 1494. The only 
sentiment which he expresses is one of pity for Piero’s brother, 
the Cardinal Giovanni, and in his case the pity was purely 

rsonal, “The poor Cardinal,” he says, “ remained in the 4 
and I saw him at his window kneeling with clasped hands, 
commending himself to God. When I saw him I was sorry, and 
judged that he was a good youth and of a good mind.” He was 
impressed by the unanimity of the people after the expulsion of 
Piero. “The cry was raised, ‘ Popolo e liberti!’ and in less than 
half an bour all the city was in arms, great and small running to 
the Piazza with such readiness that never was such union seen 
before. I believe that if all the world had come, it would 
not have been able to break such union. ‘hus the Lord 
allowed that trial should be made of this people in this 
time of peril from the French.” Luca trusted to the 
revived Republic, and saw it reconstructed on the model of Venice 
in 1495. “It seems to every one who wishes to live well and 
without passion the most worthy Government that Florence has 
ever had.” In 1502 he welcomed with equal pleasure the appoint- 
ment of a Gonfaloniere for life, and records the election of Piero 
Soderini. “How worthily was he chosen for this dignity, how 
well did the great Council judge! Truly this deed was from 
God.” In 1512 he is content that Piero Soderini should make 
way for a Medicean restoration ; “ peacefully, according to agree- 
ment, because he said he did not wish to be a stumbling-block to 
his people, and that he was content with all that came from the 
will of God; and soon afterwards he went away.” Many thought 
that the liberty of Florence was worth fighting for, and that 


Soderini let it go too easily. Landucci does not enter into these 
considerations of the higher politics. He found himself in his 
own age called upon to take a part in affairs, and he did not like 
it. “On December 20, 1512, they began in the Palazzo to choose 
those eligible for office; and I also went, since some of my 
friends wished it, with little will on my part, but to please the 
Signori. Praise be to God.” Luca did his duty, but did it with 
asigh, Governments changed, and he submitted himself to the 
powers that were, As we read Luca’s account of affairs, we feel 
why it is that men like him, representatives of the contented 
middle classes, are wong | of any weight in politics. It inte- 
rests us to know how Luca Landucci thought and felt; and 
doubtless he represented a great number of the citizens of 
Florence. Their ideas were excellent; their attitude towards life 
was all that could be wished; their moral sentiments were 
directed towards the greatest good of the greatest number. But 
they were powerless to influence affuirs; they had no policy which 
they wished to enforce. Wise, gentle, cultivated as they might 
be, they could not arrest corruption in high places, The public 
opinion which they expressed never made its voice heard in 
actual conflict. As we read Luca Landucci’s Diary, we love aud 
respect him as a man, we are interested at the light he throws on 
social life by the pictures of actual fact which he presents to our 
view. But any reader must be driven to admit that the villanous 
intrigues disclosed to us by dismal State papers and the records of 
tedious diplomacy show us the motive power which determined 
events, while the public opinion of the Florentine citizen was 
entirely powerless. 


LORD OVERSTONE AND SIR WILLIAM SIEMENS. 


as two distinguished men who went over to the majority, the 
one at the end of last week, the other at the beginning of 
this, were in every way remarkable and representative examples 
of the process which, in another sense than that of the late Mr. 
J. R. Green, may be called “the making of England.” Both of 
them may be almost equally claimed as Englishmen, and yet Sir 
William Siemens was a foreigner by birth, was till the day of his 
death largely interested in foreign business, and when he came to 
England forty years ago was practically ignorant of the English 
language. Yet he is called to-day and with justice an English- 
man no less than his companion or immediate predecessor in the 
last journey, who was parcel Welsh and parcel Lancashire by birth 
and extraction. In fact, England made both, as in times past 
innumerable predecessors of both have made England, in a manner 
not easily to be paralleled in any othercountry, Had Sir William 
Siemens remained in his own country, he would most probably 
have been a mere savant in applied mechanics or a subordinate 
worker, instead of an employer of labour and an organizer of 
mechanical appliances for practical work on the greatest scale. 
Had Lord Overstone been born elsewhere, neither his practical 
ability in finance nor his intellectual skill in analysing its pro- 
cesses would have been likely to land him in anything like the 
position he has here so long enjoyed. He might have been 
a celebrated professor of political economy, he might have been 
the arbiter of some foreign Bourse; but he would hardly have 
been both and at the same time a practical politician, whose prac- 
tical influence was, at any rate for a considerable period, almost 
greater in reality than it was in popular estimation. 

How great it was in this latter the present generation has some- 
what forgotten. At least one Cabinet Minister was unborn or an 
interesting infant in his cradle when, as Thackeray's Mr. Jawkins has 
it, “The way that Jones Loyd looks at it” was a sufficient reason 
why all the Mr. Jawkinses of the day who had not some special 
fad opposed to the great financier’s principles should promptly 
adopt the same way of looking at it—anda very good thing for 
them and for the nation too. Probably no single man had so 
much to do as Lord Overstone had with the rejection of the use- 
less and troublesome project of a. decimal coinage; certainly no 
man had so much to do as he with the definite and legislative re- 
cognition of principles of banking and paper currency which, if 
they have not prevented panics and disasters, have done much to 
minimize their ill effect in England during the last forty years. 
The most noteworthy feature in his character was that he 
combined the sound sense and practical grasp of facts which, 
at any rate till recently, have distinguished most prominent 
Englishmen in financial and political business, with a power of 
reducing his views to general principles and an interest in 
the literature of his profession which are less often found. It 
was this that gave him his immense influence with successive 
Ministries, and not merely his great wealth, which, as in most 
cases, has been absurdly exaggerated. He might have been a 
much richer man and less influential ; the really astonishing thing 
perhaps is that he was so influential being so rich. But the fact 
was that the great wealth he inherited and created was to 
him what the great political and territorial influence inherited and 
created by the best type of purely political statesmen is to taem. 
It was used with no purely personal aims, but in a thoroughly 

triotic spirit—a spirit which is not only unknown but almost 
impossible in countries where the highest positions are open by 
preference to penniless adventurers, But, perhaps, at the present 
day the most noteworthy part of Lord Overstone’s character was 
the quality and texture of his undoubted Liberalism. It is scme- 
times urged that the distinction sought to be drawn between the 
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Liberalism of the past and the Liberalism of the present is a Tory 
trick; that the one is a merely legitimate development of the other, 
and that there is simply a difference of circumstance and degree, 
none of kind, between them. The excellent anecdote told (and re- 

ated in the Zimes obituary article) of Lord Overstone and Grote 


. Is almost sufficient of itself to show the falsity of this 


pretension. Lord Overstone and Grote were walking together 
when a squadron of the Life Guards passed. “I should like,” 
said this unregenerate Liberal, whose Liberalism was yet never 
nee a “to see ten thousand men like that under arms, and a 

eet of twenty line-of-battle ships in the Channel.” The philo- 
sophical Radical, shocked at such wickedness, dropped his friend’s 
arm and walked away. We do not know that the anecdotic 
style of art is much to our taste; but there certainly might be 
worse subjects than this for a cartoon. The difference between 
the Liberal in the proper sense, who is at the same time a patriot 
and a man, and the Liberal in the improper sense, who is a 
cosmopolitan, a crotcheteer, and a milksop, could hardly be better 
exemplitied. Unluckily, the Jones Loyds have grown fewer and 
the Grotes have increased since that day in the Mall. But the 
sturdy English quality of Lord Overstone’s Liberalism was ex- 
emplified in many other ways than in this. He was none of those 
who believe, in the words of Dr. Arnold's famous definition, that 
‘*a Liberal is one who gets up every morning in the full belief 
that everything is an open question.” It is hardly possible to 
think ofa short sentence containing at once more wisdom and a 
more crushing condemnation of the prevailing ideas and policies 
of the last few years in this country than those memorable words 
of his, which were uttered indeed in reference to theological 
matters only, but which have a far wider application. “I will 
not consent that [this] question shall be continually reopened. I 
refuse any attention to the disturbing theories of the present 
hour, They are mutable, they are not consistent with 
each other, and experience of the past teaches that they 
will be evanescent.” Unluckily, in the more practical aflairs 
to which these words may be extended, the consequences of 
the disturbing theories of the hour are not evanescent; and it 
would be all the happier if the words themselves could be set as 
a seal on the understanding of every man who enters either 
House of Parliament as a legislator. There is no fear that the 
following of them would lead to a blind resistance to progress; 
there is every fear that the neglect of them may lead to a blind 
tolerance of anarchy. 

Sir William Siemens’s comparatively early, and in a way acci- 
dental, death put an end to a career so entirely different in its 
lines from that of Lord Overstone that the sole point of contact 
can be found in the great utility of both to the public. The con- 
trast can hardly be said to lie in the frequently-noted and rather 
vulgar disparity between the man born to influence and the self- 
made man. Sir William Siemens had every advantage of educa- 
tion at Liibeck, Gottingen, and what a popular and useful book of 
reference calls ‘ Madgeburg”; and, if he was not exactly a 
wealthy man at the beginning, it does not appear that he ever 
belonged to what may be called the halfcrown-in-pocket order 
of genius. He began to invent successfully when he was twenty, 
and he had not lett off when he died at sixty. A catalogue of 
his devices would be interesting, but technical. No one perhaps, 
save hi: recent applications o* electric light and force, has very 
greatly struck the popular mind. The most profitable to himseif 
was the “ regenerative” furnace, which, like the earlier and some- 
what kindred inventions of Sir Henry Dessemer, is one of those 
apparently simple things which the ordinary stupid person wonders 
he never thought of for himself. In his capacity of a great iron- 
master at Landore, Sir William was not without his experiences 
of the suicidal folly of English workmen; but few men have lite- 
rally and metaphorically had more irons in the fire, and few have 
reaped more solid profit from their mechanical genius. One of the 
most characteristic and not the least engaging sides of his me- 
chanical ability was that he never overlooked the more fantastic 
and apparently unpractical sides of physical science. His curious 
experiments on the forcing of plants and vegetables by artificial 
light are fresh in the memory of most people who take any interest 
in such matters, and this was only one of many such “ sports” of 
his inventive faculty. 11 he cannot be said, even by identifying his 
brothers with himself, to bave been the first to point the way to the 
—— of electricity for lighting and motive purposes, fw men 

ave done more to make these possibilities practical realities. It may 
be added that in Sir William Siemens’s addresses and speeches, 
which were not few, there was a welcome lack of the aggressive 
and arrogant tone sometimes charged, and not always unjustly, 
against men eminent in the more practical branches of physical 
science. This was, it may be in part at least, owing to the thorough 
education which it has been said he had received. 

There is a legitimate reason for satisfaction at the practical 
absorption into English life of such a man as Sir William Siemens. 
We . not know whether he would have called himself an 
Englishman or a German; it is certain that few Englishmen 
thought of him as the latter. Nations less liberal in the theory or 
less successful in the practice of adopting foreigners, sometimes 
reproach us with our hybridity, which, in truth, is a silly reproach 
enough. When a country has such an absence of national life or 
character that it is obliged to import its great, men it is in a bad 
way enough. But when it has such an abundance of character and 
of life that it attracts men of genius and capacity and absorbs them, 
it is certainly not in a bad way at all. Hardly any country has such a 
faculty of absorption of this kind as England, and in none perbapsis the 


more thorough. Thenaturalized Englishman of the third, 
or even the second, generation (unless he belongs to one of those 
races which have almost indelible physical characteristics) is rarely 
distinguishable, save by his name, from pure-bred Englishmen of 
many descents. On the contrary, in the much less frequent in- 
stances in which Englishmen have been absorbed by other nation- 
alities, the English character disappears very slowly indeed. Only 
in one strange and lamentable instance, that of successive Hiber- 
nian colonizations from England, has the rule been falsified as far 
as Europe is concerned. To put the matter in other words appro- 
priate to the present subject, the nation which po-sesses indigenous 
types like Lord Overstone is certain to attract, and can safely 
absorb, types like Sir William Siemens, to the strengthening, and 
the strengthening only, of the general national character. Both 
were eminent examples of their several kinds, and were not the 
less interesting that those kinds were of a comparatively modern 
origin and stood apart from the time-honoured types of warriors, 
politicians, jurists, writers, and priests. The man of science isa newer 
type than the financier ; but the financier is himself, in a manner, a 
thing of yesterday. It would be fortunate if he had not already 
developed varieties widely different from that of which Lord 
Overstone was an eminent example. 


DUCK v. BATES. 


hie E law of copyright is certainly what Sir Edward Coke said 
the whole law of England was, a “very particular thing.” 
Some people might go further and describe it in Cromwell's words 
as a “ tortuous and ungodly jumble.” Even Mr. Justice Stephen's 
lucid Digest has not succeeded in making it plain. Dramatic 
copyright is especially complicated. It is by no means certain that 
anuuthor might not be held to be guilty of piracy for dramatiziug 
his own novel, if some one else had done it befor him, and there 
was much similarity between the two plays. On the other hand, 
as is well known, anybody may take anybody else's story, and pro- 
duce it on the boards. ‘the Queen’s Bench Division has just de- 
cided the great question, What is a place of dramatic entertainment ? 
though the judzes feel so much doubt asto the correctness of their 
own view that they have granted leave to appeal. The permis- 
sion, it may be explaived in passing, is necessary, because the case 
was tried in the county court, and therefore came before the 
Queen's Bench by way of review. It might be thought that ever:- 
body knew what a place of dramatic entertainment was, as Bishop 
Butler rather rashly says that everybody knows what a miracle 
means. This, however, is not so, as will presently appear. The 
point, being one of law, could not be decided by the evidence of 
experts. Otherwise we might have enjoyed a repetition of the 
perplexity which overcame Garrick on a similar occasion, aud 
which shows that there is such a thing as knowing too much. 
Garrick was asked what a “ free benefit” was. “A free benetit ! ’ 
said the great actor, “ why a free benetit is a free benefit of course. ’ 
It was in vain to represent to him that other people were less ac- 
quainted with the subject, and desired an explanation. He could 
not enter into the state of mind of a man who did not know what 
a free benefit was. The County Court Judge, not liking to give 
an opinion of his own, sheltered himself behind certain ex- 

ressions used by the present Master of the Rolls. But he has 
‘ound, if he has taken the trouble to read the report of 
the case in the -Queen’s Bench, that nothi is easier 
than for a judge to disavow his own obiter dicta. The facts, as 
proved in the County Court, were these :—Our Boys has been twice 
lately performed at Guy's Hospital to amuse the nurses and 
patients. The performances were by amateurs, and the inmates of 
the Hospital and their friends were admitted without . 
Mr. Duck, to whom the copyright of Mr. Byron's play as been 
assigned, thereupon sued for penalties under the Dramatic and 
Musical Copyright Acts of 1833 and 1842. These statutes give the 
author or assignee the sole right of perfurmance, and provide that 
he may recover damages for unauthorized performances at “ any 
place of dramatic entertainment.” It was admitted that these 
performances were unauthorized, and therefore the sole question 
was whether they had been conducted at a place of dramatic 
entertainment. A great philosophical writer thought it worth 
while to lay down emphatically that everything is itself, and not 
another thing—a proposition which has been rather cynically 
described as fatal to the existence of poetry. On this principle a 
hospital is certainly not a place of dramatic entertainment. if we 
are to be guided by mental association, no two ideas could be more 
incongruous, though it is of course a wise and kindly step to 
provide such recreations for sick people. Can a hospital become a 
place of dramatic entertainment not absolutely but constructively, 
and in contemplation of law? It has, we believe, been feld that 
an umbrella may be a betting establishment, if a man stands 
under it and gives or takes odds, The ordinary use of the umbrella 
is something quite different. It isto be stolen, But its appro- 

riation to the encouragement of gambling on a racecourse invests 
it for the time with a peculiar and even i character. 

The draftsman of the Act of William 1V., which is associated 
with the name of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, has unconsciously 
earned the gratitude of lawyers and maltiptied the opportunities of 
litigation by leaving out a single word. We all know the stu- 
pendous theological consequences which followed the insertion or 
omission of the letter iota. The word “public” in this statute 
cannot, of course, claim equal importance. But the learned and 
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able counsel who argued Duck v. Bates have reason to acknow- 
ledge its value, or the value of its absence. A “ gee place of 
dramatic entertainment Guy's Hospital certainly could not be 
called, and Mr. Duck would probably not have started on wild- 
chase by attempting to show that it could. Did it become 
for two nights only in its long and honourable history a | anes of 
dramatic entertainment simpliciter ? The County Court Judge held 
that it did, because the Master of the Rolls said ‘in a former case 
that a of dramatic entertainment means a place where a 
drama is, as a matter of fact, performed. This certainly involves 
queer logic, and a strange use of words. The House of Commons 
would scarcely be described as a place of saltatory or choreatic enter- 
tainment, though it is true that Mr. Plimsoll, Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
the Serjeant-at-Arms have all executed upon its floor manceuvres 
hard to be distinguished from dancing. A ball has been given in 
the New Schools at Oxford, under the genial patronage of the 
Prince of Wales and the Master of Balliol. Will the schools be 
required to take out a music licence and a licence for liquors to 
be consumed on the premises? Do the ardent Protestants who 
have to be carried out of St. Paul’s denouncing Papistical mum- 
mery make the Cathedral a mountebank’s show-room ? It is not, 
indeed, very easy to see what the County Court Judge supposed 
to be the use of the words he thus interpreted. For every play 
which is performed at all must be performed somewhere ; and, if 
the place where it is performed becomes thereby a place of dra- 
matic entertainment, in a place of dramatic entertainment it must 
be, if at all, ormed. The case in which the Master of the 
Rolls used these sweeping expressions was one where copy- 
right songs had been sung in a schoolroom. Very dramatic, 
not to say melodramatic, thi go on in a_ schoolroom, 
for which see Tom Brown and other works. Painful trage- 
dies are sometimes enacted there, though the atmosphere is 
generally favourable rather to the Comic Muse. Still it is of 
course no more a theatre than a hospital. But, then, those 
who came to the schoolroom paid money, and though it was said 
on the other side that the payment was for tea, the contest became 
at this point — made to 
separate — inse le, and | counsel, like “ ignorant 
armies,” may ell to bard clashed by night. The case of Duck 
v. Bates raised many points of interest, eome of which were—we 
will not say irrelevant, but decidedly collateral. At the outset 
the Lord Chief Justice pointed out that the Act spoke of profits 
from the entertainment, and there could scarcely be any profit 
without paying for admission, though there may be plenty of 
t Er admission without profit. But the dicta of the Master 
of the Rolls afforded the chief fund for disquisition. Sir Baliol 
Brett is a man of bold and decisive speech. He has a command 
of racy vernacular, and he does not mince his words. He used 
language which, as interpreted by Mr. Justice Stephen, implies 
that “ if a lady sang a copyright song in her own house to her 
friends she would be liable to the penalty.” This is certainly an 
alarming Y rane There are ladies, and gentlemen also, w 
one would be very glad to see fined for singing copyright or any 
songs. A law against singing at any place of entertainment, 
public or private, without a voice and some slight knowledge of 
music, would have its salutary side, and may perhaps come in with 
the rush of the reaction against the “ doctrine of laissez-faire.” 
But unfortunately it is just this unhappy, or rather excruciating, 
class of persons who will be sure to get hold of songs which are 
not copyright. The prohibited ditties will fall to superior 
songsters, who will be reduced to warbling “ I cannot sing the 
copyright songs, they are too dear for me.” It is hard to be fined 
for unlicensed singing, as if it were profane swearing. 

If everything which the Master of the Rolls said were gospel, a 
flourishing but otherwise questionable industry might be expected 
to spring up. To become the assignee of as many copyright songs 
as possible, and to keep an active and intelligent stat! of inspectors 
constantly in one’s service, would be lucrative and exciting. They 
might assume the disguise of servants, or they might even, at 
large parties, counterfeit the presentment of guests. But, as Lord 
Coleridge very justly oberved, “ if that be so, ladies will no longer 

rchase copyright songs, which, of course, are only purchased to 
be sung.” Re would indeed be a melancholy pleasure to sit gazing 
in rapt silence at the notes of a song which considerations of a 
pecuniary nature forbade the gazer to pour out in words. Even 
when Macaulay bought ballads at a second-hand bookshop, the 
street arabs in attendance wondered “ whether the gentleman was 
going to sing,” although there was no music, and the situation was 
unfavourable, Of course there are songs and songs. There are 
songs, like those before sunrise, which are not meant to be sung, 
just as there are plays, like Bothwell, which are not intended to 
be acted. But the thin paper book, with double its price inscribed 
upon it for general information, is meant to be sung, and is often, 
it must be confessed, fit for no other human purpose, if for that. 
It is true that the proprietor could scarcely, in the words of the 
Act, “recover the profits” of a lady's singing in her own 
drawing-room, But the Master of the Rolls spoke without 
qualification or reserve. It may be doubted whether Mr. Duck 
consulted the best interests of himself and his class in taking 
these proceedi We do not mean merely that judgment has 
gone against him. He may meet with better luck in the Court 
of Appeal, and, at all events, he only runs the risks of all 
litigants. But, if he had succeeded, or should succeed, he might 

t find that he bad simply spoilt his own market. “If,” said the 

rd Chief Justice, “we should unfortunately feel ourselves 
compelled to decide the case contrary to common sense, the only 


consequence would be a = injury to dramatic or musical 
authors, as then no one would perform pieces which are copyright.” 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Duck, being a man, hoped to make a 
swoop here and there without fluttering the dovecotes of amateur 
actors generally. It is a little difficult to treat with seriousness, 
even although it has been adopted by a County Court Judge, the 
contention that a lady’s drawing-room becomes a “place of 
dramatic entertainment” if she chooses to get up private 
theatricals in it. A little while ago it was decided that playing 
cards for money in a railway-carriage was a criminal o . 
because a railway-carriage was a “ public place.” In this instance 
the crucial word was inserted, and there is, therefore, no imme- 
diate danger of a man being sent to prison for playing whist with 
threepenny points in his own study. But we are making progress. 
The passion for regulating people's private affairs according to a 
fixed standard of propriety grows by ye @ certain 
order of politicians. There are, it is to be fe > who 
would not be sorry if Mr. Duck had won his action, and thus 
made it more difficult in future to amuse sick people with a 
popular farce. But it will gratify the general public to know that 
the Master of the Rolls has receded from his original position. He 
“never intended to say that a gentleman or lady, merely singing in 
a drawing-room a song purchased, is guilty of an infringement of 
the copyright, and if he has used any expressions which appear to 
imply that, then they are not sufficiently guarded.” Sir Baliol 
Brett’s immediate predecessor in office once observed, with charac- 
teristic bluntness, that, “‘ even if a Chief Justice said a thing, that 
didn't make it law.” It is satisfactory, however, that the Master 
of the Rolls has extinguished the light which misled at least one 
Judge of County Courts. 

An argument employed by counsel to show that the perform- 
ance was public was certainly original. “ As many,” said Mr. 
Leonard, “ were admitted as the place would hold.” Private 
parties unfortunately sometimes consist of more than “ the place ” 
will hold, and it would be interesting to know whether, when a 
Poet Laureate reads to a royal party in a room so small that a 
queen has to sit upon the table, the proceedings are public, and 
whether there would be an infringement of copyright, saving the 
question of jurisdiction, if he were to sing any but his own 
songs. There was “a very free admission,” it was pathetically 
urged, to this entertainment, and very great injury was done to 
the proprietor, who usually received five pounds on every such 
occasion. It is, of course, vain to deny that private theatricals 
or a musical party might involve loss of money to some one who 
would be remunerated if the performances were public. It is 
impossible to say how many people may be prevented from going 
to the theatre by being asked to an amateur dramatic entertain- 
ment. But, if these indirectly consequential damages are to be 
taken into account, we shall tind ourselves carried very far, A 
circulating library would on this principle not only be an “ ever- 
green tree of diabolical knowledge,” but a fraud upon the rights of 
authors, or rather publishers. Lord Coleridge, in giving judgment, 
admitted that he knew something of what was taking place in a 
society with which he is fond of professing himself totally un- 
acquainted. “The judges,” he said, “ could not shut their = 
to what was going on in the world; and they were aware 
there was a large body of theatrical performances going on by 
persons who did not act for money.” It is always as well to be 
abreast of the times, and this remarkable piece of recondite in- 
formation will enhance the social fame of the judicial Bench. The 
rest of Lord Coleridge’s judgment is lucid and convincing. The 
County Court Judge found as facts—tirst, that Guy’s Hospital was 
not a public place, and, secondly, that it was a place of dramatic 
entertainment. On the first point there can be no doubt 
whatever. But the second finding, which was really o 
conclusion of law, arose directly out of Sir Baliol Brett’s 
rather hasty observations, and falls to the ground with 
them. Common sense suggests that the question on which the 
Judges decided the case is the real one. If money is taken 
at the doors, or if tickets are sold, then the 
bring themselves within the Copyright Act. To have other- 
wise would have led to results titter for an extravaganza than a 
Law Report. If there is any hardship in the matter, it certainly 
does not fall on the proprietors of copyright. A couple of actions 
were tried not long ago in which it ap that the defendant 
was not in the least aware of the fact that any copyright existed. 
Yet there was no defence in law, and the plaintitf recovered his 
penalty. It would be satisfactory to feel that one knew at least 
what a place of dramatic entertainment was. But that would be 
too sanguine a view. A hospital is not transferred into one merely 
by having @ play performed in it. So far, so good. Suppose, 
however, that those who came from outside to see Our at 
Guy’s had been charged five shillings a head for the benefit of the 
institution. Then it appears that a place of dramatic entertain- 
ment would have been at once created. English judges dislike 
saying anything general. There was one fumous occasion when 
about fifteen of them assembled to determine what an assault was, 
a pseudo-elementary point on which they gravely differed, some 
holding that every one who looked on at a prize-tight assaulted both 
the combatants, others not. Once they were asked by the House 
of Lords what iosanity was,and gave answers which have per- 
plexed their successors and irritated the medical profession ever 
since. Duck v. Bates has been decided in accordance with justice. 
But if a“ place of dramatic entertainment” means a plate where 
plays are acted to persons who pay for the privilege of seeing them, 
the words certainly do not bear their plain and natural signiticance, 
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To infer the notion of publicity from the context is a con- 
venient, but not altogether an unassailable, proceeding. No doubt 
the Queen’s Bench Division has interpreted the law as Par- 
liament meant to lay it down. No sane Legislature would 
t the logical conclusions from Mr. Duck's pre- 
misses, t,if a place of dramatic entertainment means, as it 
em common parlance to mean, a place permanently devoted 

purpose, we at once com with the reasoning of 
the Queen’s Bench Division and in direct conflict 
with the judgment of the Court of Appeal in a case of musical 
copyright. In short, to borrow the phrase of Mr, Frank Hawley 
in Middlemarch, we break ourselves against some damned judge's 
decision, whatever interpretation we put upon the words. For, 
according to the plain English meaning which we have suggested, 
a casual performance, even for money, would not be within the 
Act, as it is pretty clear on the authorities that it would. The 
whole controversy is fantastic, and fitter for the Comic Blackstone 
than the Zaw Reports. Mr. Justice Stephen drew a dark picture 
of a “rival performance at the same time as a performance for the 
benefit of the proprietors.” That, he thought, might come within 
the Act, even if no money were taken. It is a little difficult to 
conjecture the motives of the participators in this lurid conspiracy. 
By the supposition they are shut out from profit, and could 
— be actuated by anything but laborious and industrious ill- 


LESSONS FROM NORWAY. 


eas years after the Irish Parliament merged itself 
in the English Assembly at Westminster, Norway to 
establish the Union of Norway and Sweden. The subsequent 
history of the Norwegian Parliament, framed under the solemn 
compact of an international Constitution, is well told in the 
November number of the National Review by Carl Siewers. A 
more remarkable or instructive lel cannot at this moment 
be considered than the past and present position of Irish and 
Norwegian affairs. Under the Norwegian Constitution of 1814 
Norway was declared—what Mr. Parnell wishes Ireland to be— 
a free and independent kingdom, the Government a- limited 
monarchy, and the country united with Sweden under the same 
king. It is unnecessary to describe in much detail the division 
of political power which was adopted. Suffice it to say that the 
executive power rests with the king, who appoints his own 
Ministers, makes all civil and military appointments, enters into 
treaties with foreign Powers, and so forth. The king’s Ministers 
do not sit in the National Assembly, which is called the Storthing, 
and they cannot be called before the House collectively for 
any explanation. The entire legislative power is, with one 
important particular, vested in the Storthing, which consists 
of 114 members, 38 representing towns and 76 counties. The 
members are elected for three years. After meeting, they choose 
three-fourths of their number for the “Odelsthing” and one- 
fourth for the “ Lagthing,” these forming Grand Committees; and 
every Bill is first considered in the Odelsthing, then in the Lag- 
thing, and, if agreed to in both, is sent to the king for sanction. 
In case the two “ Things ” do not agree, they meet collectively as 
the Storthing, where the measure is finally decided. ‘There 
is no Upper Chamber, and the members of the House are paid 
the Crown. ‘The suspensive veto of the king is the important 

aracteristic of the Norwegian Constitution. The king has not 
an absolute veto upon legislation. If a Bill passes three consecu- 
tive Storthings, it becon:es law without the king’s sanction; but 
this only applies to measures which do not affect the international 
compact between Norway and Sweden. It is around this point 
that the great Parliamentary struggle has been converging in 
Norway for the past three years. 

Norway, like Ireland, has a small population, principally agra- 
rian. For the first few years after the federal union with Sweden 
she enjoyed social happiness, commercial advancement, and poli- 
tical freedom. In 1521 the Storthing took the first step in her 
downward course. Speculative politicians agitated against 
hereditary distinctions, and it was decided to abolish aristocracy, 
in spite of the king’s suspensive veto. Up to the year 1833 the 
Storthing was composed chiefly of members of the bureaucracy, 
there being only from twenty to thirty members of the peasant 
class. But this was now to cease. A peasant named Ueland 
appeared in the House, and, acting upon the principle of the Irish 
members in our own Parliament, rallied around him the rural 

ntatives to the cry of “Down with the bureaucracy! ” 
“ The Storthing for the peasant !” and succeeded, by irreconcilable 
tactics and coarre and vulgar Parliamentary conduct, in 
soon gaining a majority in the Norwegian House of Commons, 
Here we have an exact illustration of what a Nationalist Parlia- 
ment in Ireland would first produce—namely, a so-called Constitu- 
tional Assembly, soon to be developed into an openly hostile and 

tist organization. Ueland, however, even at the zenith of 
his power, never disputed the king's right of absolute veto in 
amendments of the Constitution. Mr. Butt was in like manner a 
constitutional politician. But Ueland’s successors were not so 
squeamish, and it was not long before a Norwegian Parnell was 
found to “take his coat off” in the cause of personal and political 
advancement. This was Johan Sverdrup, the present leader of 
the Republican party in Norway, who first entered the Storthing 
in 1851. For thirty years Sverdrup has been endeavouring to 
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establishment of a py It was in 1871 that he organized 
for the first time a eg ag ol ip such as we now 
see under the command of Mr. P: 1, ning of men who 
live by politics and subsist upon offices in the gift of the 
Storthing. Given a Home Rule Government in College Green, 
and we should see in like manner ges: pers politicians living 
upon the public departments of Dublin, and agitating for further 
changes in the new national Constitution. But not only has 
Norway its Parnell, but it has also its Michael Davitt. Séren 
Jaabcek, it is said, exercises more influence upon the bulk of the 
population of Norway than any man of his day or since 1814. His 
theories are like Davitt’s—socialistic and democratic. Equality 
of wealth, equality of education, and the divine right of the mob— 
these are his tenets, and they are preached by him and read 
with avidity by the Norwegian peasants in the journal which 
he edits. Sverdrup’s dream is to see Norway governed by a 
majority in the Storthing, which should establish and disestablish 
Ministries, and appoint their tools to the offices of State, while the 
king remained a puppet to countersign their decisions. Whilst 
his aims are in many points totally distinct from those of Jaabosk, 
both have one idea in common—namely, the abolition of monarchy 
and the establishment of a Norwegian Republic. Both, however, 
like Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt, are willing for the present to 
sink their differences till such time as they can settle them under 
the flag of Liberty, Fraternity, and ape f 
Let us now note accurately the events of the past three years. 
In 1880 the Storthing met as usual in Christiania. The Govern- 
ment, in 1874, had submitted a Bill for the admission of Ministers 
to the House, who were to be allowed to take part in debate under 
the same rules and conditions as those which exist in other Con- 
stitutional Monarchies, This was rejected by Sverdrup. He 
demanded and demands that Ministers shall have no seat in the 
House, nor be allowed to take part in the debates, but shall aa | 
be “in waiting” in the House to be cross-examined, reprimanded, 
or insulted by members at pleasure. King Oscar, however, re- 
fused to sanction the third decision of the Storthing in favour of 
this Republican measure in 1880, and accordingly the crisis came 
which was inevitable. The Storthing made a declaration “ that. 
the king’s veto in amending the Constitution of Norway is 
superfluous.” This decision is of the highest importance. It can 
only be compared to the significance of a resolution in a 
Home Rule Parliament in College Green to the effect 
that the veto of the Imperial Parliament in a question of 
separation was null and void. The ~~ sm has developed in 
Norway precisely as the Irish party in Parliament has developed, 
from a political into a revolutionary organization. Since 1880 the 
Storthing has gone from opposition to something very like treason, 
The time of the House has been taken up with futile debates upon 
the manner in which the king is to be addressed. The publi 
money is consumed by paid legislators, and large sums are yearly 
thrown away on Storthing committees and needy politicians who 
ply for hire as paid patriots. A Parliamentary army is being 
organized, much as the Irish constabulary would be under a 
Home Rule Irish Government, and in fact the whole of Norway 
isin a fever of revolutionary excitement. The general election 
for the next Storthing has now taken place, and the balance of 
—_ shows thirty-one Constitutionalists against eighty-three 
publicans, very much the balance we might expect in Ireland 
under a National Parliament, and this has ~ followed by the 
impeachment of the Constitutional Prime Minister. The ultimate 
result can hardly fail. to be a revolution and civil war, an inte- 
resting commentary upon the establishment of a variation of 
federal government between Norway and Sweden. It is inter- 
esting to compare the work done in the Norwegian Storthing under 
what was called a bureaucratic régime with the labours of the 
Assembly during 1880-83, during which period the revolutionary 
nm have been in a vast majority. Scarce a dozen measures. 
ave been passed for the benefit of the Norwegian people, for 
whom the Republican agitators pretend as great a concern as do 
the Parnellite party for the pauper population of Mayo. Com- 
ing these three years with those of the triennial Storthings up to. 
1850, it will be found that the nation benefited more by one 
Session’s legislation under the “ bureaucracy ” than under three of 
the Republican party. So much, therefore, for the results of a 
licy of exasperation in Norway. We may well imagine how 
‘action would reign supreme in a Dublin Assembly under a 
similar system — how Dawson and Mr. Sexton and Mr. 
Davitt would lose no opportunity of attacking the bureaucratic 
tendencies of the Castle, and move to reduce the salaries of 
every official who was not a devoted adherent of the most 
advanced politician in an Irish Parliament. King Oscar has 
behaved under these trying Parliamentary ings with great 
good sense and resolution. As the members are paid by the 
day, it is of great importance for their pockets that the Session 
should last as long as possible. Last year, when the Storthing 
had sat two months and a half beyond its time, the King 
came to Christiania, and, after allowing the House twenty-four 
hours to wind up its debate, dissolved the meeting in person. 
His speech on this occasion contains some remarkable 
After declaring his unshaken determination to uphold the ane 
wegian Constitution as it stands, he said :—“ I put my confidence 
in the hope that the lamentable division and excitement which 
have penetrated our public life will, by degrees, give way to a less 
obscured and soberer understanding of the existing conditions and 
demands of our social life, and that all enlightened and patriotic 
men, every one within his sphere, will support my endeavours to 
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thisend. May a gracious Providence avert the calamitous conse- 
quences of any attempt to shake the foundations of the social order 
under which the Norwegian people have existed happy and free 
for so many years.” Such sentiments might well have been 
uttered by a oon English Minister with regard to Irish 
affairs any time these past three years. 

The moral as regards Ireland is so obvious that it hardly needs 
to be printed. Norway, a land of peasant proprietors, has tried 
the half-way house of Federalism and found it wanting. Ireland 
has the same itch for self-government. It has developed precisely 
similar political symptoms. The agitation against the existence 
ofa landed gentry is being followed by the same results as followed 
the abolition of the Norwegian aristocracy. The establishment of 
Parliament of peasants in Norway produced the identical anti- 
monarchical fever which is diligently being spread by certain Irish 
members. In both countries each generation has produced more 
and more advanced politicians, until Norway has reached the 
deadlock which must inevitably follow in Ireland in the event of 
‘the establishment of a local Parliament in Dublin. Let those 
who pooh-pooh pessimist views as to the eflects of Irish Home 
Rule read the lesson of history in Norway, and they should soon 
be convinced of their truth. 


THE RECRUITER'S LAST SHIFT. 


Ty that lively satire Le Prince Caniche, one of the characters, a 
Minister of State, declares that the dominions of His Highness 
will never be in a satisfactory condition till one-half of the popula- 
tion is employed to spy on the other half. The War Office has 
obviously decided that His sa grey fo opinion is worth acting 
on before it makes up its mind to despair of the British army. 
According to a daily paper, which is generally well informed, the 
authorities of the Horse Guards are about to organize a civilian 
recruiting army at least as large as the fighting force, and designed 
to keep it from entirely disappearing. As the statement for 
which the Standard is responsible appeared last Monday, and 
has not as yet been contradicted, it must be supposed to 
agree with what the War Office intends, or at least intended, 
to do. It is to the general effect that every post-oflice 
in the three kingdoms is to be turned into a recruiting 
station, and that a body of civilian touts, to be called by 
some very fine name, are to be employed to bring in recruits 
at five shillings a head. If it were possible to accept this plan 
seriously, we should have to resign ourselves to the prospect 
of one more addition to the nuisances of life. The recruiting 
sergeant has long ago limited his own field, and made his mind up 
as to the game he is authorized to catch; but who will answer for 
the lay recruiter? It will be no light infliction to have a whole 
class of official loafers entitled to hang about and tout let loose 
on the town. We do not learn from the meagre announcement in 
the Standard whether the young ladies in the post-ollices are to be 
in the patriotic duty of fishing for recruits ; but it would 
be quite in keeping with the rest of the scheme if Lord Hartington 
had decided to take a hint from the “ Yankee Volunteers,” a poem 
founded on official documents quite as trustworthy as the Annual 
Returns of the British Army. Women have always had a great 
‘deal to do with filling the ranks of the army, and the War Office 
might do more foolish things in its dire need than ask them to 
“ye in the work officially. 
t is, in fact, not worth while inquiring whether all this is mere 
work on the part of the Standard, or solemn nonsense on the 
part of the War Office. The explanation of the failure in re- 
cruiting, which it takes for granted, is enough to condemn it, 
We are asked to believe that, if a sufficient number of young 
amen do not come forward to fill the ranks of the army, it is 
because they do not know how to set about getting themselves 
turned into soldiers. Now it may be confidently asserted that 
there is not a single workman or labourer, from Cornwall to the 
‘Orkneys, who does not know exactly how or where he can enlist 
if he likes. The misfortune is that men cannot be persuaded to 
do so in sufficient numbers, and for the very good reason that they 
are not offered the proper inducements, ‘Bat, although we have 
not much belief that the plan will be tried, or that, if it is, it 
will succeed, we are of opinion that the mere publication is a 
hopeful sign. It shows that the War Office and that part of the 
press which has persisted in supporting the present system of 
army management are being at last driven to look facts in 
the face. For years past our army has been the victim of an 
elaborate mystification. A large party which has a great deal 
to say in the matter was thrown into a state of unreason- 
ing enthusiasm by the victories of the German army. The 
intelligent members of this party saw that short service was 
the rule in Germany, and that Germany had conquered in a 
great war with astonishing rapidity and completeness. They 
therefore argued that short service was the cause of the success. 
When it bean to be obvious thay the experiment was not answer- 
ing here, where it had to be tried under wholly different cireum- 
stances, the failure was attributed to anything but the right cause. 
In Pariiament there has been a tacit agreement to shirk the ques- 
tion. Ministers dare not acknowledge that we have before us the 
alternative of a conscription or a great increase in the pay of the 
soldiers if a short-service army is to be maintained. The 
of the Opposition are equally loth to commit themselves to an 
@pproval of avything which would bind them to propose an in- 


crease in the Budget. Rising generals, who know that the fear of 
Ministers is the beginning of wisdom, have taken care not to con- 
demn the ideas cherished at the War Office. Meanwhile, the 
country having got over its panic of twelve years ago, 
allowed itself to be fooled. Session after Session it has been 
told that the difficulties in recruiting would disappear next 
year. Men would begin to see the advantages of the service ; 
the happiness of having the sum of thirty-six pounds and 
some odd shillings dribbled out in instalments to them after 
six years with the colours would at last prove irresistible. The 
delusion was strong and was carefully fostered, but at last it 
is beginning to melt away. All the Parliamentary eloquence 
at the command of the Treasury Bench can no longer hide the 
facts. They are indeed ugly enough. At the end of 1882, 
just es the full effects of Lord Cardwell’s reform were be- 
ginning to be felt, the army could only be kept at its proper 
establishment by drawing on the Reserve. The General Annual 
Return published by the War Office is so ingeniously arranged 
that it is impossible to learn from its pages how is is the 
case. We are told how many men are in the ranks, and how many 
in the Reserve, but a judicious reticence is maintained as to the 
number of reserve men who were called out for active service. The 
tables are as carefully compiled as the books of a bankrupt. On 
Table 37 we are told how many men went to Egypt, but nothing 
is said as to what proportion of them ougnt to have been 
in the Reserve if it had been possible to carry out Lord 
Cardwell’s Act. Nevertheless, it is sutliciently notorious that ten 
thousand men were recalled to the colours to enable us to fight 
that little war, and beat an army, of which a portion has just 
been cut to pieces in the Soudan by troops for the most part 
undisciplined. Over and above the time-expired men who were 
called back, 2,046 men who would have gone into the Reserve 
have been tempted to re-enlist. Even with the help of this 
sacrifice of the Reserve, it is found impossible to keep six thousand 
men in Egypt, and also provide for relieving the garrisons in 
India. Even the General Annual Return cannot conceal the facts 
as to the recruiting. It has been calculated by the actuaries that 
thirty-six thousand men would be needed this year if the short- 
service system is to be carried on. The number which came 
forward last year was 23,395, of whom 2,130 turned out to be 
worthless within three months. We know how even this number 
was obtained. In 1876 the enlistments in the army reached the 
respectable figure of 29,370. Encouraged by this success, the 
War Office began to hope that it might insist that its recruits 
should be more than five feet three inches high and thirty-two 
inches round the chest. From that day the namber of men enlisted 
began to decline steadily, till it fell to 26,258 in 1881. Then the War 
Office repented of its over-haste, and gave the doctors more lati- 
tude ; in other words, it allowed them to take anything which could 
shoulder a musket without collapsing. In spite of this wise con- 
cession, however, there was a further fall of some three thousand 
in 1882. Asa specimen of the care with which these returns are 
drawn up, we may call attention to the fact that the War Office 
contradicts itself flatly on this point. On p. 16 the Return gives 
the number of recruits enlisted in 1882 as 23,395. On p. 25, 
however, it is put at 23,802. The difference is not considerable, 
certainly ; but it shows a certain laxity in preparing the returns 
or a confusion in the arrangement which tends to shake our confi- 
dence in the tables generally. One thing they do prove, however, 
in the most convincing manner. It is that recruiting has got 
steadily worse for six years, in spite of the most dangerous con- 
cessions in the matter of quality. At this moment, when we are 
about to find ourselves in need of a very great increase in the 
number of recruits, we are threatened with a deficiency of cer- 
tainly not less than seventeen thousand, and that although we are 
ready to take mere boys. 

Now that things have come to this pitch there is some chance 
that an attempt will at last be made to put the army on a satis- 
factory footing. We have surely tried makeshifts nnd makebelieves 
long enough, Whether the old system was satisfactory or not, it 
is obvious that the policy followed since 1870 has been a complete 
failure. As yet we have escaped its worst effects, because a 
remnant of the old army has always been available in the honr of 
need. We know how Lord Wolseley found it convenient to throw 
over his after-dinner theories of the merits of short service when 
he had an actual enemy, though a thoroughly contemptible one, to 
fightin Egypt. That remnant of the old army will not, however, 
endure much longer. A year or two hence nothing will be left us 
but the weedy recruits collected during the last six years, and the 
nation will be struck with judicial blindness if it trusts to them. 
The mischief caused by the experiment of 1870 must be undone, 
and that promptly. There is no particular dilliculty in finding a 
remedy. A return to the system of enlistment for ten years, with 
an option of serving for a pension, is a? impossible. There 
would be much to say for such a course. We can never hope to 
put a very large army in the field, and it would always be better 
to offer a European ally a small army of highly-drilled soldiers 
rather than a number of less well-trained men. A reserve might 
be formed, as in the time of the Peninsular War, in the 
militia, which would be mobilized at the beginning of hostili- 
ties; while the security of the country could be provided for by 
an increase of the fleet. But the old army was formed by a long 
tradition, which we have broken, and may not be able to renew. 
If long service is definitively put aside, the alternative before us is, 
as the Duke of Cambridge has always iusisted, a conscription or 
an increase of pay. A conscription does not come within the 
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range of practical politics for the present. It would be the last 


resource of the country, and we have not come to that yet, 
although the War Office is at the end of its makeshifts. There 
remains the resource of increasing the pay of the soldier. It 
should be an insult to the meanest understanding to argue that 
the increase must be given. The State hires its soldiers in com- 
petition with private employers of labour, and must submit, like 
them, to the higgling of the market. It must be content to offer 
such wages as will tempt a good stamp of men just below the class 
of skilled artisans. The money must not be given in the form of 
deferred pay, to be doled out in portions, and with all sorts of 
red-tape obstructions, at intervals of six months. It must be 
paid, as other wages are, at the end of the week, A stop must 

put to the continual ar and changing of the War Office, 
which leaves every man in tlie army in absolute uncertainty what 
his position will be six months hence. If we insist on having an 
army of intelligent men who are to enlist, not because they like a 
soldier's life, but because they gain by enlisting, then we must 
treat them accordingly. Of course some addition will have to be 
made to the Budget. It will have to be increased by about the 
cost of a great ironclad yearly. We do not believe that the in- 
come-taxpayers on whom the burden will fall would grudge the 
money. ‘They had no hesitation in paying what was imposed on 
them by the Act of 1870. There is quite patriotism and business- 
like good sense enough in England to make the ag pa see that 
to pay seventeen millions a year for a good army is the very parsi- 
mony of economy as compared with throwing away sixteen on a 
bad one. It would be cheaper to spend twenty millions at once 
on a really good force rather than waste every penny of sixteen 
millions on a sham called the British army, and recruiting with 
ditiiculty among the halt, the lame, and the blind. 


CUP-MARKS. 


eae people have this distinct advantage over scientific 
observers, that they are readily able to arrive at conclusions 
which are perfectly satisfactory to themselves on subjects which 
have been the battle-tields of scholars for centuries. Persons who 
believe in Pixies and fortune-telling have no hesitation in explain- 
ing, for example, the existence of mammoth remains in Western 
Europe as being traces of Noah's Flood; nor do they find any 
difficulty in accounting for the megalithic monuments which, 
to the mystification of archeologists, lie scattered over every 
quarter of the globe. These huge relics are to them but “ giants’ 
beds,” “ Devil’s tables,” “old wives’ lifts,” “hags’ couches,” or 
“ Devil's arrows,” and they leave to others the task of inquiring 
into the vexed question of their origin and of explaining their 
universality and meaning. These are points of great interest ; 
but, when we pass from the stones themselves to the inscriptions 
which they bear, curiosity is stiil further excited. Any untutored 
savages might have reared up the stones; but none but a people 
essing some sort of culture could have left their records on tke 
ard sides of granite and limestone rocks. Some of these records 
vary in character with the districts in which they are found, as, 
for instance, the Ogham writing in Ireland ; but there is one furm 
of inscription, and that the simplest, which is almost as ubiquitous 
as the monuments themselves. In Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, in almost every country and under every clime, there 
are fuund on these ancient remains shallow, round, cup-like depres- 
sions, sometimes in rows, sometimes singly, sometimes surrouaded 
by a ring or rings, but most frequently quite plain. Markings of 
the kind are found on Dartmoor and elsewhere, and are beyond 
question due to the action of atmospheric forces. but these may, 
as a rule, be distinguished from the artilicial marks by the absence 
of certain characteristic surroundings which generally accompany 
those which, in the opinion of many, have been formed by the 
hand of man. Whatever may have been their motive, the cup- 
markers showed a decided liking for arranging their sculpturings 
in regularly spaced rows ; not unfiequently, also, they surrounded 
them with one or more clearly cut rings; sometimes, again, they 
associated them with concentric circles or spirals, and occasionally 
they unconsciously proclaimed their artiticial origin by carving 
them in spots beyond the reich of atmospheric influeuces, such as 
the interiors of stone cists or of dwellings. But it there is 
thus a sufficient distinciion between those which are natural and 
those which are artiiicial, it by no means follows that there may 
not hare been some distant connexion between the two, and that 
the depressions worn by wind and rain may not have suggested 
the idea of cup-markings to those who first sculptured them, 

It has on'y been of compuratively late years that these 
marks have attracted particular notice, but when once the atten- 
tion of archwvlogists was drawn to them their constant occur- 
rence under every change of longitude and climate became ap- 
parent. The British Isles are pecu'iarly rich in these mark- 
ings. In Danflshire, Invernesssiire, Verthshire, Dumtriesshire, 
and from Lancashire, Cumbeiland, and the Isle of Man to Kit's 
Coty House in Kent and the Channel Islands, they are repeatedly 
found. In America, France, Algeria, Circassia, Switzerland, and 
Palestine they have of late years been also recoguized, and in 
India some particularly interesting specimens have been brought 
to light by Mr. Rivett Carnac in the humaun Valley (vide Journal 
of tae Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1877). In the neighbour- 
hood of w temple, on rock overusuging the stream, Mr. Rivett 
Caruac telis us be noticed murks which, ov being brushed clean 


of the dust and dirt which covered them, proved to be a number 
of cup-marks, some arranged in rows of odd and even numbers, 
others in varying shapes and in numerous “ combinations and 

rmutations, his is as far east as they have hitherto 
Sao discovered by modern archeologists. But the description 
given of them in Mr. Rivett Carnac’s paper, and the di 
which illustrate it, suggested to M. Terrien de la Couperie the 
idea that the “River Drawings” discovered by the Chinese 
Emperor Fuh-he (8.c. 2852-2737) on the banks of the Ho, and 
upon which he is said to have founded the diagrams of the 
Book of Changes, were similar marks. A comparison between 
these, as they have been handed down by ition, and those 
described by Mr. Carnac confirms this surmise. 

The Chinese legend says that on the occasion of Fuh-he’s visit 
to the banks of the Ho “in the ‘ pringing ’ month, during 
the days when the rain descended, [the men of] the Lung-ma 

tribe] brought drawings,” and presented them to him. These 
awings, we are told, consisted of “round starlike” marks 
arranged in rows; and that when forming from them his famous 
eight diagrams, he represented the rows consisting of odd 
numbers by straight unbroken lines, and those by even num- 
bers by divided lines, As in all ancient legends, the s 
varies in the of different authors, Sometimes it is 
Hwang-te (B.c. 2697-2597), who, after having fasted for seven 
days, is presented on the banks of the Sui-kwei river with 
drawings consisting of “ plain marks, vanda leaves, and red 
writings.” At other times it is Yaou (B.c. 2356-2255), who 
builds an altar at the junction of the Ho and Lo, and who has 
there laid before him “ a cuirass” — inscriptions. But 
whether it be Ful-he, Hwang-te, or Yaou, the marks are always 
described as having been brought to their notice on the banks of 
rivers, and generally in connexion with altars or some sacred 
spots. Not only thus do the shape of the markings and form of 
the inscriptions agree with those observed by Mr. Rivett Carnac, 
but the localities in which they occur are precisely similar. In 
Kumaun Valley and elsewhere in India the marks are invariably 
found in the neighbourhood of temples, of hillside altars, or of 
burial-grounds, ‘lhose particularly described by Mr. Rivett Carnac 
occur on a shelving rock overhanging a stream near a temple of 
Mahadeo. In the small space of fourteen feet by twelve feet there 
are no fewer than two heated of these marks arranged in lines and 
in every possible combination. Among them also are examples of 
every known variety of the sculpturings. There are cup-marks pure 
and simple, then again cup-marks surrounded by aring or rings, and 
yet again others surrounded by a ring ending in a groove forming 
together the shape ofa jew’s-harp. When questioned as to the origin 
of these sculpturings, the natives declared their belief that they were 
the work of either the giants of old or of herdsmen, while others 
attributed them to the Pindis, an ancient people, who, like the 
Picts in Scotland and P’anku in China, are supposed to have been 
the architects of every ancient monument in India which is with- 
out a recognized history. Mr. Rivett Carnac throws out a sug- 
gestion that they may be the writings of a primitive race, and 
points out that the combinations in which they occur are suffi- 
ciently numerous to answer the requirements of writing. 

In Palestine and the country beyond Jordan some of the marks 
found are so large that it has been supposed that they may have 
been used as small presses of wine or as mortars for pounding the 
gleanings of wheat. But there is an objection to Fs theories, 
as accounting for the marks generally, which is fatal to them. To 
serve these pur the rocks on which the marks occur should 
be in a horizontal position, whereas in a majority of cases all over 
the world the “cups” are found either on shelving rocks or on the 
sides of perpendicular stones. This renders worthless also the 
ideas which have at different times been put forward, that they may 
have been used for some sort of gambling game or as sun-di 
A Swiss archeologist who has lately devoted himself to the ques- 
tion believes that he has recognized in the sculpturings under his 
observation maps of the surrounding districts, the “cups ” indicating 
the mountain peaks. In the same way others have thought that 
similar markings may have been intended as maps or plans point- 
ing out the direction and character of old circular camps and cities 
in their‘neighbourhood. But if any such resemblances have been 
discovered, they can hardly be other than fortuitous, since it 
is difficult to understand how rows of cup-marks, arranged at 
regular intervals and in large numbers, could have served as 
representatives either of the natural features of a country or 
of camps und cities. But a closer resemblance may be found 
in them as maps, if we suppose that they were intended to 
represent things in the heavens rather than on earth, The round 
cup-like marks are reasonably suggestive of the sun, moon, 
and stars, and if only an occasional figure could be found repre- 
senting a constellation, some colour might be held to be given 
to the idea; but unfortunately this is not the case. Nevertheless, 
the shape of the marks has led many to believe that they are relics 
of the ancient sun-worship of Phoenicia, and that their existence 
in Europe is due to the desire of the Phoenician colonists to con- 
vert our forefuthers to their faith. But there are many reasons 
for regarding this theory, though supported by the authority of 
Professor Nilsson, as untevable. The o tions of late years have 
brought to light cup-marks and megalithic circles in parts of 
Europe on which a Phoenician foot never trod ; and it is a curious 
circumstance that in those portions of the British Isles most 
frequented by these indefatigable traders there are fewer traces 
of these monuments than in the northern and inland districts, 
which were comparatively inaccessible to them. We know also 
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that the early Pheenician travellers belonged to the bronze age, 
and we should therefore to find bronze implements in 
the tombs marked by cup sculpturings if these were carved 
either by the Phcenicians or their disciples. But,as a matter of 
fact, the only implements found are of wood, horn, and polished 
stone. 

But there is yet another reason for supposing that the cu 
carvers to a period far arrival of the 
Pheenicians in Britain, and that is that the markings have never 
been found in connexion with any shape or form of letter-writing. 
This one fact, in the face of the acknowledged tendency of 
people of every age and clime to inscribe characters and letters, 
when a knowledge of any, on stones and rocks, 
is enough to prove that these rock-carvers were ignorant of 
the use of letters. Thus people who accept the theory that 
the marks are, at any rate in some cases, artificial, are car- 
ried far back in the world’s history, possibly to a time when 
the dolicocephalic people, whose remains are found interred 
in long barrows surrounded by stone implements, were the 
occupiers of the British Isles. But whoever these carvers 
were, and whenever they lived, it is beyond question that 
for considerable periods they must have inhabited almost 
every known country in the world, “ from China to Peru.” 
And it is the difficulty of fixing the age in which they flourished 
which gives to the identification of the marks shown to Fuh-he 
its special interest. Here we have a date which enables us to 
trace back the existence of similar marks to the twenty-ninth 
century before Christ or thereabouts. This, in conjunction 
with the general history of the sculpturings, still more completely 

i of the theories that they owe their origin to the sun- 
worshipping Phoenicians or to people of later times. As to 
their meaning, it will be seen from what has been said that no 
satisfactory explanation of it has been offered; and the Chinese 
legend, therefore, which states that an old man told the Emperor 
Yaou (B.C. 2356-2255) that they were “records of the years of 
the Emperors,” may fairly claim an equal hearing with the rest. 
It is further curious to observe that, while mention is made in the 
Chinese record of representations of vanda leaves having been 
found in conjunction with the marks, Mr. Fergusson points out 
that a palm-leaf or fern occurs conjoined with cup-marks at New 
Grange in Ireland ; though how, he remarks, “a knowledge of an 
Eastern plant reached New Grange is by no means clear,” 


THE PARIS NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


HE first of the intended series of triennial exhibitions of works 

of art at the Palais des Champs Elysées will shortly be closed. 

It is very interesting, as showing what may be done in the future, 
and may fairly be considered as a successful first attempt. A 
more thorough of weeding must, however, be adopted if 
the system inaugurated is really meant to become a permanent 
institution in Paris. Far too much indulgence has been shown 
to mediocrity, and we are inclined to think that the number of 
works exhibited might have been reduced by half with great 
advantage. It is ditficult to understand why such pictures as 
M. Vibert’s “Funérailles de M. Thiers” should be inflicted a 
second time upon a weary public; yet this portentously vulgar 
work, which we had hoped never to see again when the Salon 
of 1878 was closed, stares us once more in the face, with its 
uaint mixture of poor suggestions for a panorama illustrating 

the life of M. Thiers and advertisements of a “Compagnie 
des pompes funébres.” In the same room we find a host of 
other pretentious pictures, which are wholly out of place 
in what purports to be a picked gallery, the most offensive 
among them being M. Roll’s “Gréve de mineurs”—a picture 
which may be well described as “rough and black of hue.” 
It is just possible, however, that the admission of such pic- 
tures as these to the “Salon triennal” may do some good by 
enabling the public to see how hideous a thing that worst of 
pictorial pests the “tableau d’actualités” is when stripped of its 
momentary power of attraction. Foremost among the artists who 
are thoroughly well represented in this exhibition we may 
mention M. Israels, who sends three masterpieces—“ Le chemin 
journalier,” “ L’enfant qui dort,” and “ sacristain et sa 
femme.” The latter picture is a wonder of interior-painting. 
The sacristan and bis wife sit opposite each otherat a table drawn 
up in front of the window of this little room. The old man is 
writing in a book while his wife knits. It seems superfluous, in 
speaking of any work of M. Israels, to call attention to the 
admirable truthfulness of expression and intensity of life in the 
heads, or to the profound study of detail in the accessories, in 
which everything is expressed and nothing obtruded upon the 
spectator. This picture is painted in a lighter key than that 
which is usually adopted by M. Israels. “ Le chemin journalier” 
is a work of equal excellence, in which we have a canal-boat being 
towed by a man, while his wife stands holding a baby in the stern 
of the boat. Admirable as everything in this picture is, there is 
— peculiar felicity in the treatment of the background of 
oliage and the beautiful grey light on the boat and the water. 
“ L'enfant qui dort” was noticed by us at length in the spring. 
We are also heartily glad to have had another opportunity of 
studying M. Bastien-Lepage’s admirable pictures, “ Les foins” 
and “ Saison d’Octobre,” which are too well known and have been 
too often described to need any special comment here. We 


venture to think that, in careful research, truthfulness to nature, 
and freshness of treatment, these works distinctly surpass his later 
achievements. Some of the portraits exhibited by him are excel- 
lent ; but the s at our dis does not permit us to notice 
them in detail. The jury have done excellently in obtaining 
the loan of some of the most important works from the 
Luxembourg, in which place of honour it is almost im- 
ssible to see them, owing to the small rooms and bad 
ighting which distinguish that much overrated building. M. 
Cormon’s picture representing Cain and his family in the desert 
gains especially by being brought from its place of ners As 
to all intents and p it has been hanging in a coalhole since 
it was removed from the “Salon ” of 1880, it may not be amiss to 
say a few words concerning it. Cain, who is represented asa man 
aged by mental torture, which has wasted his body and yet en- 
dowed it with the capacity for limitless exertion which is some- 
times met with in the insane, hurries onward at the head of his 
family. The bent head and the poise of the half-raised right hand, 
expressive of deep and tormenting cogitation, are in strange con- 
trast to the hurrying feet and forward movement of the body. The 
whole figure is that of a man terribly stricken, who has verily “ the 
primal eldest curse” upon him. The group that follows is com- 
posed of his sons bearing a rude litter, heaped over with animals 
that have been killed by the wayside in their terrible journey. In 
the midst of this litter sits the mother, haggard and worn, with a 
child at her breast. M. Cormon’s strong unerring draughtsmanship 
= vigorous execution do full justice to the invention of the 
esign. 

Before proceeding to a further examination of the pictures we 
will turn our attention to the sculpture of which the “Salon 
triennal” offers us the finest collection which has been got to- 
gether since the great exhibition of 1878. The first statue that 
confronts us on entering is M. Falguiére’s “Diana,” which filled 
such a prominent place in this year's “ Salon”—the delicate poise 
of the figure, the quivering muscles, and deliciously free move- 
ment of the arms lose none of their charm on further ac- 
quaintance. But, to our mind, the gem of the collection 
is the exquisite statue, “ La Musique,” by M. Delaplanche, 
first exhibited in 1878, This noble work has been so widely 
reproduced that we need not venture on any description of it ; but 
the reproductions fail to convey an adequate impression of 
majesty and grace of the original. M. Delaplanche’s beautiful 
little “‘ Vierge au lys” also finds a place here. We have no 
patience with M. de Saint-Marceaux’s bustof M. Ernest Renan, which 
reminds us more of a successful provincial avocat than of the original. 
M. Dubois’s bronze head of M. Baudry belongs to a very different 
and far higher order of art. It is, without doubt, a work of 
genius, and reminds us not a little of the Florentine busts, 
Among other works exhibited by M. Barrias are two important 
statues—“ Les premiéres funérailles” and “ Mozart enfant.” The 
first of these shows us Adam and Eve with the body of Abel. 
The group is finely treated, and full of pathos; but there is a 
slight tendency to softness of form in places which has a some- 
what unfortunate effect. We prefer “Mozart enfant,” a work of 
great originality of conception and nervous refined execution. The 
statue of Villon by M. Etcheto is a work of great promise, showing 
a rare feeling for character and facility of execution. M. Idrac’s 
“Salammbé” is very beautiful in its serpentine movement, the 
lines and masses of the woman and the snake being exquisitely 
balanced ; every detail has been lovingly wrought out to make a 
harmonious ensemble. M. Cain sends a pr group of a lion 
and lioness fighting over the body of a . To return to the 
pictures, we cannot think that M. Bonnat has been well advised 
in the selection from his works which he has made on this occa- 
sion. His portrait of the Bishop of Carcassonne is strangely 
offensive in colour ; and the same may be said of his portrait of 
Mme. d’Adelsward, which, moreover, appears to be hardly correct 
in drawing—the last defect one would expect to find in any work 
by M. Bonnat. On the other hand, it would be difficult to 
— too highly of his head of Jean Gigoux. Concerning 
this portrait, we can only quote Delacroix’s enthusiastic comment 
on the chef-d'auvre of Ingres: —“ C'est comme les maitres: c'est fait 
avec rien et tout y est.” Of the magnificent study of the figure 
on which it has pleased M. Bonnat to bestow the name of “ Job” 
we have nothing but good to say. Since it was first painted in 
1880, the colour has had time to ripen, and is now as harmonious 
as it is powerful. M.Cabanel seems to suffer more than other 
artists from having all his pictures hung together. In spite of 
their many excellent qualities, they produce a general sense of 
weariness which makes us glad to get away from them, The 
same thing may be said, to a certain extent, of M. Henner, owing 
to the trickiness of his method. We see no reason why he should 
be sufficiently es of his ludicrous presentment of “ Bara,” of 
which we spoke at length on a former occasion, to make him 
desirous of thrusting it a second time on the public gaze. His 
“ yeligieuse en priére” is a charming picture remarkable for the 
flesh quality in which M. Henner when at his best succeeds so 
well. “ Androméde” is a beautiful piece of colour. The figure is 
in profile against a dark background, and the contrast between the 
red hair and the white skin of Andromeda is admirably pares 
We greatly prefer M. Henner’s “ Portrait de mon frére,” which is 

werfully executed, and far more sincere in treatment than M. 
Tenner’s work is wont to be. His portrait of “Mme, D. F.” 
has also many fine qualities. 

The great body of the public visiting the exhibition rush 
with feverish haste to the space occupied by M, Meissonier, 
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where they may be seen from morning till night trampli 
on et and brandishing catalogues, the Buitish 
contingent being especially strong in this unpleasantly hot corner. 
Far be it from us to think or s evil of an artist who has done 
so much fine work; but the is that me 
is singularly disappointing, and we can only say of his portrait o: 
bes Mme. M.” that fe is weclhy of Mr. Frith, to whose work it has 
a strong family resemblance. “ Le chant” is a frightfully uncom- 
mising rendering of a hideous collection of upholstery, in the 
midst of which we have a man and woman at an organ, dressed in 
robes of offensive green and red. A picture painted in the interior 
of St. Mark’s at Venice, “ Saint-Mare ” (Madonna del Baccio), is 
far more worthy of M. Meissonier’s great name, and contains much 
exquisite work, “L/arrivée des hétes” is a fairly satisfactory 
example of the artist's peculiar powers; his “ Portrait de Victor 
Lefranc” and “ Les Tuileries—mai 1871” call for no special com- 
ment, and “ Le guide” is too widely known to need any further 
notice. To turn to an artist of a very opposite tendency to M. 
Meissonier’s we find the works sent by M. Puvis de Chavannes 
disappointing, with the exception, however, of “ L’enfant pro- 
digue ” and “Le psuvre pécheur,” which, like all pictures that 
embody a poetic idea, gain on one the more one sees them. His 
two remaining works—“ Femme 8 sa toilette” and “ Jeunes filles 
au bord de la mer”—in spite of some qualities which are never 
absent from M. Puvis de Chavannes’s slightest sketches, are marred 
by deliberate affectation and false simplicity. The “ Salon 
triennal” is distinctly a triumph for M. Guillaumet, whose 
Eastern pictures are among the best works exhibited. It is 
difficult to select any particular picture from among those he sends 
for admiration ; but perhaps “ Dans les dunes—Sahara algérien ” is 
the most remarkable for technical quality and decorative effect. 
The centre of the canvas is occupied by a camel coming towards 
the spectator, and bearing a sort of fan-shaped tent of 
red Oriental drapery—the camel-driver walks by the side—there 
is a range of hills in the far distance. Wonderful atmospheric 
quality and much beauty of colour are to be found in this 
picture. Another picture, “Intérieur d'une tente—Algérie,” 
shows great study and sincerity, and a power of modelling in 
light which is rarely to be met with. The picture of Arab dogs 
devouring a dead horse is singularly unlike any vision that 
merely reading the title would bring up; it is a grand piece of 
am * with a sunset effect of great purity and 
wer. The wild dogs and the horse are finely treated, and 
. Guillaumet has had the good taste to avoid “horrors.” 
M. Harpignies is always delightful, and is very well represented 
by seven canvasses, among which “ Le moulin dela Palue,” “ Le 
chemin de la maison-haute a Saint-Privé ; effet du matin,” and a 
charming little “Etude & Marlotte ” are especially admirable. 
M. Ulysse Butin’s three pictures all show evidence of extra- 
ordinary power, “ L’ex-voto,” a procession of fishermen and 
women bearing two models of fishing-hoats to © church as an 
offering, being perhaps the most complete of the three. M. 
Maignan is also very happy in the selection he has made, which 
includes the beautiful “ Dante and Matilda” from the Luxembourg 
Gallery. “Louis IX. console un lépreux,” exhibited in 1878, is 
also here, and contains deep pathos and beauty. It is, besides, 
free from a certain exaggerated preoccupation of detail which 
does harm to much of his later work; this is notably the case in 
the picture “ Le Christ appelle & lui les affligés,” in which the 
eye is terribly distracted from the main figure. We cannot con- 
ude this notice of the “ Salon triennal ” without calling attention 
once more to M. Jules Breton’s picture “Le matin,” which still 
occupies the place it held in this year’s Salon, and of which no 
hetter description can be found than that contained in M. Breton’s 
own lines :— 
Dans le rayonnement immense du soleil 
La prairie, ott toujours paissent les vaches brunes, 
Ondule, comme un Jac de gazon, jusqu’aux dunes 
Qu’un ciel merveilleux baigne au fond de vermeil. 


RUSSIAN FINANCE. 


TIE Russian Government has once moro failed to obtain a 
small loan abroad. The statement as made by the Times has 
been contradicted by the Oficial Messenger. Possibly the contra- 
diction is warranted by some immaterial error as to the amount 
of the proposed loan, or the agents employed to negotiate it, or some 
other detail; but that Russian agents have endeavoured to borrow 
in Berlin and in Paris without success is asserted on good authority, 
however it may suit the official organ to deny the fact. Nor is the 
failure of the Russian Government wonderful. As our readers are 
aware, the Czar’s Ministers attempted in vain several times while 
the war with Turkey lasted to borrow in London, Paris, and 
Amsterdam ; and as soon as peace was restored they fruitlessly 
repeated the attempt; even the Minister of Finance himself 
visited Paris, in the hope of obtaining what had been refused to 
his agents, but still without avail. Since then the negotiations 
have been reopened more than once. Just now the Russian 
Government must be in extreme need of money, or it would hardly 
have renewed its application ; for the financial world is alarmed 
by the disturbances in Bulgaria and Servia, lest the Eastern 
uestion should be once more about to be opened up ; and it is little 
Sai, therefore, to advance funds to Russia to enable her to 
resume an aggressive attitude. But mere dislike of the foreign 
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policy of Russia would not prevent that country from obtaining 
money were its credit good. Governments have never failed in nego- 
tiatingaloan when capitalists wereassured of theirability to pay their 
way. At present capitalists are by no means satisfied that Russia isin 
such a position. Her economic condition has been deteriorating 
ever since the Russo-Turkish War, as we showed last week in dis- 
cussing the decline of her grain trade, and her finances have in 
consequence been going from bad to worse. So great, indeed, is 
the discredit into which she has fallen that it has been reported 
that the object of the recent negotiations for a loan was to obtain 
the means of paying the interest upon the foreign debt. The 
report has been contradicted by the Oficial Messenger, and we are 
inclined to accept the contradiction. Russia is not likely to fail 
in paying the interest upon her debt as long as she can obtain 
funds in any way either at home or abroad. The recent experience 
of Turkey has shown her the fate that awaits a State which repu- 
diates its obligations. The price of its bonds falls lower and 
lower; nobody can be got to lend money except in very small 
amounts, and at usurious interest; and consequently the Govern- 
ment is unable to carry out any great plan. To fail in paying the 
interest on her debt then would mean that Russia would have to 
give up indefinitely the prosecution of her foreign policy. No 
doubt she might still prove formidable in a war of defence, just as 
Turkey proved formidable the other day. But for a war of aggression 
she would be powerless. There is little danger then, we are ready 
to believe, of an early default in paying the interest on the Russian 
debt. But unless the policy pursued by the Russian Government 
is changed, a default sooner or later seems to be inevitable. For 
every year the finances are falling into greater and greater dis- 
order, while the material condition of the country is steadily 
retrograding. 

Between 1871 and 1881 the debt of Russia increased 
122,274,563/., or not far short of 50 per cent., and the debt now 
amounts to 376,183,161, This debt consists of obligations of 
the State; obligations of the railways, for which the State has 
given its guarantee; obligations of the Bank of Russia, for which 
the State likewise is liable; and obligations of the peasants 
towards their former lords, for which also the State has given a 
guarantee. A portion of the debt, moreover, bears no interest. 
in reality, the State is in all cases the real borrower. The rail- 
way debt, no doubt, is represented by property which has opened 
up the country to trade, has greatly developed its resources, and 
brought profitable markets within its reach. But the railways, 
at the same time, do not earn the full interest on the capital ex- 
pended — them; and the guarantee by the State, therefore, is 
very costly to the Treasury. As everywhere else, the guarantee 
system has been found to be costly and wasteful, so that the 
Government is thinking of repurchasing the lines and working 
them asa State monopoly. It is very improbable, however, that a 
bureaucracy so worm-eaten by corruption as that of Russia will 
work the lines either more ficiently or more cheaply than the 
present Companies. The chances are, on the contrary, that the 
— will cost much more to the Treasury. But the fact that 
the Government finds the present management of the railways so 
expensive clearly shows how ill able the Treasury is to bear the 
charge thus placed upon it. Even more serious is the charge on 
account of the debt due by the peasants for the redemption of their 
lands. When emancipation was carried out, the Russian Govern- 
ment committed the error of fixing the term within which redemp- 
tion was to be effected at too short a date. The consequence is that 
the peasants are overloaded with debt, and are unable to meet their 
obligations to the State. In discussing last week the agricultural 
deterioration of Russia, we adverted to this as one of the causes 
of the inability of the Russian farmers to compete with their rivals 
in America and India; and in fact the matter has become so 
serious that the Russian Government this year has been obliged 
to make a concession to the peasants. But the measure is entirely 
insufficient. A further reform will have to be effected, or else the 
condition of the peasants will go on deteriorating. But if the 
Government reduces the rate of interest payable by the peasants 
by prolonging the term of redemption, or if it forgives altogether 
the heavy arrears into which the peasants have fallen, the Treasury 
will have to beara larger burden, and consequently its position 
will be more seriously affected. Again, although it is true that 
the paper money issued by the Bank in part payment of the costs 
of the war against Turkey bears no interest, it has very seriously 
damaged the condition of the Empire. The 1 issue of paper 
money has depreciated the value of the jeg consequently 
affected injuriously trade, and more particularly has increased the 
burden to the Treasury of the interest payable on the foreign debt. 
Every rouble now is worth twenty per cent. less than it was before 
the war; and consequently it requires a much larger taxation to 
pay the same amount of interest on the foreign debt than it did 

fore the war; while, furthermore, the debt has increased, Dut 
the Government finds it impossible to increase the revenue in the 
same proportion as the value of the rouble has fallen, although it 
has constantly augmented taxation. Therefore, by the issue of 
inconvertible paper it has seriously damaged its own interests, 
No doubt at the time of the war, since the foreign money markets 
refused to lend, and since the drain upon the home market was 
too great, the Government had little option. It had to defray the 
costs of the war in some way, and probably the issue of pa 
money was the only way in which it could get over the difficulty. 
But while we can make allowance for the necessity in which the 


| Government found itself, there can be no dispute of the serious 
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injury inflicted upon its finances by the results of the policy 


uring the ten years that ended with 1880 we see that the 
debt of Russia grew at an alarmingly rapid rate, and it has gone 
on growing still, though more slowly. The war against Turkey 
added about 160 millions sterling to the debt of Russia, railway 
construction increased the liabilities of the country very largely 
also, and since the outbreak of the Russo-Turkish War there have 
been successive and very large deficits. In 1881 the charge of 
the debt somewhat exceeded 19} millions sterling—an increase of 
about 70 per cent. in five years. Since 1881 there are no official 
figures published; but it is certain that, while the debt itself 
has been wing, its charge must have largely augmented 
likewise. The credit of Russia fell so much abroad that it has 
been unable to borrow in any foreign money market. Its credit at 
home sunk in the same proportion, and consequently it has had to 
pay more and more for the accommodation it obtained. How 
much the increase has been during the past two years there are no 
official figures to show; but it is notorious that the increase has 
been considerable, and it is believed that there is a very large and 
almost unmanageable floating debt. The first serious danger to 
Russian finance arises from this rapid growth of debt ; and there 
is no probability that it can be checked, since the revenue is in- 
sufficient to meet the expenditure, In 1881 the deficit of all kinds 
amounted to about eleven millions sterling. It is believed that the 
deficit last year was still larger, though the facts are not officially 
known as yet. And this year there is a prospect of a still larger 
deficit. For the first eight months of the current year there was 
a falling off in the revenue compared with the same period of last 
year of somewhat over 54 millions of roubles, and at the same 
time there was an increase in the expenditure of almost 23 mil- 
lions of roubles. Compared with the first eight months of last 
year, therefore, {the budget of the current year was 28} millions 
worse. The official organ of the Russian Ministry of Finance 
explains, indeed, that the receipts here stated include only the 
actual amounts encashed; that is to say, that Customs duties 
and receipts from the Post Office and Telegraphs collected, but not 
paid into the Treasury or Bank, are not taken into account, 
while the returns for some distant provinces had not been 
received. It argues, therefore, that when all the facts 
are known there will probably be found to be no fall- 
ing off in the revenue. This, of course, may be. But it 
is to be observed that 1880 showed a considerable falling off of 
revenue, compared with the year before; that in 1881 there was 
no recovery ; and that last year it is believed the revenue was also 
stationary. At the best, therefore, there is no increase in the 
receipts, while there is a steady and alarmingly large increase in 
the expenditure. For the current year an increase of 31 millions 
of roubles was estimated for in the budget; and during the first 
eight months, as we see, the actual increase has been 23 millions 
of roubles. It seems certain, therefore, that the estimate will be 
exceeded. Thus year after = ba revenue is either decreasing 
or remaining stationary; while the expenditure is growing at a 
rate to alarm the most sanguine Russian. In the five years ended 
with 1881 the charge of the debt increased nearly 70 per cent., 
and since then the charge has gone on growing. At the same 
time the military expenditure has increased nearly as rapidly. The 
composite character of the Russian Empire, its vast extent, and 
the disaffection existing in so many provinces, render it necessary 
to keep up a large army. The aggressive foreign policy pursued 
by successive Czars has induced them to swell that army for pur- 
ae of conquest. On the other hand, that policy has made 

ia suspected by all its neighbours, and has caused it to appear 
prudent to keep up for safety a force capable of coping with any 
possible coalition. And, lastly, the exhibition of the military 
power of Germany, the imitation of the German system by 
Austria-Hungary, and the Austro-German Alliance have led 
to a reorganization and further augmentation of the Russian 
forces. Thus it comes about that Russia keeps up the largest 
army in the world, and that it is scarcely possible for it to reduce 
that army. Again, the strength and the attitude of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary impose upon the St. Petersburg Government 
the duty of fortitying its frontiers and of reconstituting its matériel 
of war. The military expenditure, therefore, which has grown so 
rapidly during the last ten years, is likely to grow quite as rapidly 
in the future; but the military expenditure and the charge of the 
debt between them amount to nearly two-thirds of the whole ex- 
penditure at present. If, then, the cost of the army and the charge of 
the debt cannot be reduced, practically it may be said that retrench- 
ment is impossible, and therefore that deficit must go on being 
added to deticit until the financial condition of Russia becomes 
desperate ; unless, indeed, there is a rapid improvement in its 
economic condition. But, as we have just been showing, at pre- 
sent the revenue is falling off rather improving ; and,*what 
is most serious, the falling off is in the most important items, such 
as the Land-tax, the Poll-tax, and even the duty upon spirits. 
Hitherto the spirit duties have been the mainstay of Russian 
finance, but they appear now to be giving way. Suber the 
Customs duties this year, although they have been raised year 
after year since the outbreak of the war against Turkey, are less 
productive than last year. 


THE CLOSE OF THE RACING SEASON, 


they ee was much good sense in the old-fashioned idea that 
the racing season should end with the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting. Yet there are always some good races in these days 
after the last of the Newmarket meetings; and, if conservative 
racegoers will not allow that they form a part of the legitimate 
history of the racing season, they ought at least to admit that they 
make an interesting appendix. 

The Brighton Autumn Handicap was a race of little value, but 
it was interesting because it enabled Sachem to win his first race. 
This horse had run sixteen times as a three-year-old and a four- 
year-old without winning a single race, and yet he had been placed 
tor the Derby, the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Ascot, and several 
other important races, Even now, although he won the Brighton 
Handicap, he did not pass the winning-post before every other 
horse in the race, for Ironclad caught him in the last stride, 
and made a dead heat of it. In the deciding heat Ironclad 
won by three lengths, but he was disqualified for having 
bored against Sachem. Thus Sachem’s first victory was in 
a deciding heat for which he came in last. The Brighton Cup 
was an interesting race. The famous Geheimniss was made first 
favourite, and 2 to 1 was laid upon her, although she was to give 
18 lbs. to both Brag and Glen Albyn. Brag won six races 
this year, in three cases giving what racing men term “lumps of 
weight ” to his opponents, and he had been placed three times. 
A stone and 4 Ibs, seemed a great deal for Geheimniss to allow to 
such a horse, and, as the event proved, it was too much, for Brag 
won by five lengths. 

The acceptances for the Liverpool Cup were remarkably few; 
but it became an exceedingly interesting race, use some days 
before the event the horses that had been first, second, and fourth 
in the Cambridgeshire were — equal favourites. In the 
Cambridgeshire, Bendigo, after losing much ground by swerving, 
had won by a neck under 6 st. 10 lbs. from Tonans, who was 
carrying 7 st. 2 lbs., while Hackness, under 7 st. 6lbs., was some 
lengths off. Bendigo was now to ¢ 8 st. 1 lbs., Tonans 
8st. 12 Ibs., and Hackness 8 st. rolbs, People had seen enough 
of Barcaldine and Bendigo this season to hold dark horses from 
Ireland in great respect, consequently but short odds were offered 
against Too Good, a four-year-old that had just been brought 
over from that country. May Boy, a horse in the same stable, 
had won the first race of the meeting. Springbok, a three- 
year-old carrying 6 st. 12 Ibs., was backed a deal; but his 
public performances were not much in his favour. Boswell la 
under suspicion of unsoundness, as he had been kept quiet this 
season ; but last he had won eight out of nineteen races, 
the November Handicap, and now he 
was dicapped at 8 st. 3 lbs. This season he had only run 
once, in the first race of the late Houghton Meeting, when he was 
unplaced to Geheimniss, Toastmaster, and Charaxus. On his 
arrival at Liverpool the touts reported him to be very “ dicky” on 
his fore-legs, and as he was now to meet Toastmaster again at 
about the same weights as at Newmarket, his chance seemed a 
hopeless one. On the other hand, if he should have returned to 
anything like his form of last year it was thought that he might 
win. Just before the start a good deal of money was laid out on 
him, and at the post he was as good a favourite as Bendigo, but 
Hackness, Tonans, Bendigo, and Boswell were all backed at 5 or 
54 to1. There were ten starters, and after one false attempt they 
got away. Hackness dashed off at a great pace as far as the Turn, 
where T'oo Good took up the running and made it very strong to 
the Canal. Here May Boy joined him and helped to keep up 
the pace until reaching the five-furlong post, when he was beaten. 
Too Good still held the lead, but Bendigo was pressing him ve 
hard, and a quarter of a mile from home he gave way. Spring 
then led the field, but the horse that seemed to be going most freely 
was Bendigo; yet just as he appeared to be coming out with a 
dash to win the race, he collapsed altogether, and he took no part 
in the finish. On the defeat of Bendigo, Hackness and Tonans 
looked dangerous, but the mare was conquered in a few strides. 
Springbok was still leading, but soe wer! ood came with a rush 
on Boswell, got the best of Springbok and Tonans about a 
hundred from the winning-post, and won the race by a 
length. In the last two or three strides Springbok was eased, 
and Tonans beat him by half a length for second place. It 
would be impossible to imagine anything more inconsistent than 
Boswell’s running at the Newmarket Houghton Meeting and 
at Liverpool, and certainly a marvellous change appeared to 
have taken place in the horse during the intervening fortnight. 
The result of the race went far to show that Bendigo was 
not such a wonderful horse as some people supposed; but the 
course for the Liverpool Cup is very different from that for the 
pec, (ae and it is quite possible that if the race for the 
Liverpool Cup had been run up the Cambridgeshire Hill, Bendigo 
might have given Boswell some trouble. Indeed, the Aintree course 
seems ill suited to Cambridgeshire horses; for last year, after 
winning the Cambridgeshire, Hackness started first favourite for 
the Liverpool Cup, and was unplaced, and this year she tired very 
suddenly when it came to the struggle. Boswell belongs to Lord 
Ellesmere. He is a gelding, and 1s rather in-bred to Stockwell. 
As a two-year-old and a three-year old he was beaten whenever 
he ran; but, as we have already observed, he won a good many 
races last year, and on his best form he was quite on an equality 
with the other favourites for the Liverpool Cup. Tonans, who 
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ran second, is also a gelding. The weather, for a Liverpool Cup 
day, was unusually fine, but the course was rather heavy. 

It will be remembered that Medicus, after being one of the 
strongest favourites ever known for the Cambridgeshire, was igno- 
miniously beaten for that race. On the strength of his private 
trials it been stated that he could not lose, and only 7 to 4 
was laid against him at the start; yet he had been more than 
three lengths behind the winner. Various excuses were made for 
his defeat; but at Shrewsbury races he was to have an opportunity 
in the Great Shropshire Handicap of proving whether thes 
excuses were well founded, and consequently considerable interest 
was taken in that event. He was now to have 6 lbs. more on his 
back ; but he had not a very formidable field to encounter, with 
the exception of Thebais, whom he was meeting on 7 lbs. worse 
terms than in the Cambridgeshire. In that race Thebais had run 

well, but she had tired under her weight before the finish, 

Medicus had apparently given her quite a 7 lbs. beating. 
Boswell, the winner of the Liverpool Cup, was also running. He 
had 10 lbs, extra to carry, as a penalty for that victory, and he was 
also carrying 41bs. over weight for the sake of having the advan- 

of Archer's jockeyship. The other starters were Thora, St. 
Vincent, Acrostic, Beauty, and Picador. 

St. Vincent made the running, and in the early part of the 
race Thebais brought up the rear. Medicus lay very forward, and 
seemed to be full of going throughout the first half of the journey ; 
but in the second half, as soon as the pace was pressed, he began 
to show signs of shirking. The ground was rather holding, and 
being in all probability a faint-hearted horse, he may have given 
up trying as soon as he found his task ungrateful; but be that as 
it may, he suddenly colla altogether, and instead of finishing 
first, as a first favourite should, he was absolutely the last in the 
race. St. Vincent maintained his lead very gamely, with Beauty, 
Thebais, and Picador in his wake; but at the distance Thebais 
came bounding forward, and running on at her pleasure, she won 
in a canter by three lengths. Neither of the other horses 
overtook St. Vincent. This was Thebais’s first victory this season, 
with the exception of her walk over for the Duncaster Cup, but it 
showed that she had not yet lost all her form. The way in which she 
had run up the Cambridgeshire Hill, too, under her heavy weight, 
was a very creditable performance. Last season, again, she only 
won one race, but her dead heat with Tristan in the race for the 
Champion Stakes was worth more than many a victory, and her 
Oaks and One Thousand, as well as three other races won during 
the previous year, to say nothing of her ten victories in twelve 
races as a two-year-old, stamp her as a mare of very exceptional 
merit. 

The associations of the Shrewsbury Cup are not altogether of 
the pleasantest description. On its first anniversary it was won 
by a horse belonging to Palmer, the murderer, and on its fourth 
by a horse that had belonged to his unfortunate victim. Although 

stakes are seldom valuable, the race itself is often interesting, 
and many good horses have taken part in it, getting beaten in not 
a few instances. Last year it was won bya head, and there was a 
dead heat for second place. On the present occasion Corrie Roy 
was among the starters. She is always heavily handicapped, aud 
9 st. 2 lbs. was a great weight for her to carry through the 
clinging mud of the Shrewsbury course; but it was 6 lbs. 
less than her Cesarewitch weight, and 10 Ibs. less than 
that under which she had won the Great Ebor Handicap 
in a common canter. Tonans had been fourth for the Cesare- 
witch, second for the Cambridgeshire, and second for the 
Liverpool Cup. Corrie ma was to give this gelding 24 lbs., 
and backers were so divided in opinion as to the chances of the 
pair at the weights, that they took the same odds about each 
of them. Several other horses were backed, but very little notice 
was taken of a gelding that was destined to win the race. This 
was a five-year-old, called Donald, who only began his racing 
career last year, when he merely ran as a hunter—but a very good 
hunter he was, for he won eight races out of ten. He has only 
been on the Turf, in the proper sense of the word—that is to say, 
running under Newmarket rules—for about three months, but 
during that time he has won four races out of seven, besides 
running second, when giving away a great deal of weight, in two 
of the others. He was not sufficiently well known to be considered 
fit company for Corrie Roy, but he was receiving the enormous 
allowance of 2 st. 2lbs, from that mare, and, alter making most of 
the running, he beat her by a length, What Tovans ought to 
have done it is impossible to say, for he was nearly knocked over 
in a scrimmage which occurred seven furlongs from home, and in 
recovering himself he lost so much ground that his chance was 
lost. The winner, although he has run as a hunter, is 
splendidly bred, being by Albert Victor out of Flora Macdonald, 
who was by Scottish Chief out of Mayflower, by Thormanby. 
After all, the performance was not a very grand one, for the 
2 st. 2 lbs, which he was receiving was at least as much as 
2st. 7 lbs. would have been over a hard course, and he won with 
but little in hand. 

There was a capital two-year-old handicap at Derby last week. 
This was the Chesterfield Nursery of 1,000/., which brought out 
a field of twenty-one starters. All of them were below the best 
two-year-old form of the year, but several of them were up to the 
best of the second-class form. It wasa larger field than any that ran 
during the three Autumn Meetings at Newmarket, with the excep- 
tions of those for the Cesare witch and Cambridgeshire, and even these 
did not greatly exceed it. There was a difference of 3 st. 3 Ibs. be- 
tween the heaviest and thelightest of the weights to becarried. Hedge 


Priest was the first favourite. Knight Errant made the running 
for three furlongs, when Bedouin and Prince William went to the 
front, and then it looked as if the race was to be a match between 
the pair; but at the distance Gallon brought up Perdita LI., who 
was lightly handicapped, and after a good race won by three- 
quarters of a length. Prince William was second, a neck in front 
of Bedouin. Considering the weights and the state of the ground, 
the performances of the second and third were very good, and, as 
Bedouin was giving Prince William 5 lbs., they were pretty equal. 
The winner had not been much fancied, and 12 to 1 was laid. 
against her at the start. There was a field of twenty for the 
Chatsworth Plate on the following day, and it is probable that the 
average number of starters for each race during the Derby meeting 
was as large as at any other meeting held this season. The 
last race of any importance—the Manchester November Handicap 
—is to be run this afternoon, so the racing season of 1883 may be 
said to close to-day. 


REVIEWS. 


SONGS UNSUNG.* 


A NEW book by Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn). is one of the 
most interesting studies that a critic really interested in 
things poetical can receive nowadays. The great point about Mr. 
Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) is that he is genuinely popular. Six- 
teen editions, one of the fly-leaves of this volume tells us, have 
been sold of the Epic of Hades, and another fly-leaf reminds us of 
the undoubted fact that Milton, if he had published his epic in 
these days, would not have found many readers. Of course the 
sarcastic inference which this suggestion may possibly carry with 
it is utterly out of — Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) has 
really achieved popularity. He has fascinated Mr. Bright; he 
has fascinated the Nonconformist ; he bas fascinated the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Any superfine person who chooses may 
affect to disdain such a consensus of authorities ; we, for our part, 
have never mistaken, and do not now mistake, the qualities by 
which Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) has justly become popular. 

The present volume contains a sufficient number of studies in 
different styles, more or less reminiscent of other living poets. 
These Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) has, in the skilful fashion 
which has secured him his popularity, transferred to the key best 
suited to the general public. There is probably no writer of the 
present day who has, with such a frank and generous self-denial, 
avoided the attempt to make a style of his own. The usual minor 

t either inaovates in a feeble but audacious fashion, or else 
imitates with a slavishness which is simply laughable. Mr. 
Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) has avoided both Sceylla and 
Charybdis. He evidently holds with La Bruyére the principle 
that tout est dit, and that the research of absolute novelty is absurd. 
But he is also aware that openly to imitate Mr. Swinburnes or 
Mr. Browning’s manner cannot fail to shock Mr. Bright and the 
Nonconformist and the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. On the 
other hand, Mr. Browning’s subjects are undoubtedly popular, and 
there is a manner less marked and more popular than Mr. Swin- 
burne’s, that of the Poet Laureate, which lends itself to a just and 
not unoriginal following. Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) has 
therefore, for the most part, followed these two lines in matter and 
manner, adding, what is perhaps less commendable, a peculiarity 
of his own, which was strongly developed in the Epic of Hades, 
the peculiarity of euhemerizing myths in an easy nineteenth- 
century manner. 

The least fortunate’ result of this popularization of the two 
leading poets of the day is to be found, we think, in three sets of 
quatrains entitled “ Pictures” which are scattered over the book. 
‘These have evidently been suggested by the incomparable stanzas 
in the Palace of Art, some of the qualities of which very likely do 
not appeal to Mr. Bright, and to the Nonconformist, and to the 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. A t whom Mr. Lewis 
Morris (of Penbryn) certainly has not imitated, the late D. G. 
Rossetti, made some remarkable sonnets on pictures; but the sonnet, 
confined as it is, admits of more individual working out than the 
quatrain. Disentangled from an intelligible context such as exists 
in the Palace of Art, a quatrain such as the following seems to 
doubtfully satisfactory :— . 

Eros beneath a red-cupped tree, asleep 
And floating round him, like to cherubim, 
Fair rosy laughter-dimpled loves, who peep 
Upon the languid loosened limbs of him. 
Loves and cherubim have attributes quite distinct ; the languid 
loosened limbs call up ideas which in a less moral poet than Mr. 
Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) would be called slightly dévergondées ; 
and a severe critic of form might object that the use of 
the mannerism “limbs of him” after “round him” in a 
quite ordinary sense two lines before is a perdBacis és dAdo 
yévos in point of style. Besides, this kind of quatrain is too easily 
multipliable ; it suggests the possibility of a Catalogue of the 
Royal Academy in quatrains. 

One of the most considerable poews in the book, “ Clytzemnestra 

in Paris,” a versitication of the story of Gabrielle Fenayrou, brings 


* Songs Unsung. By Lewis Morris of Penbryn. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. 1883. 
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Mr. Browning very vividly before the reader, just as “ Vendredi 
Saint ” recalls one of the finest pieces of that master, the noble and 
not easily surpassable “ Apparent Failure.” It is very noticeable 
how in each of these cases Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) has 
brought down Mr. Browning's faulty and flighty heroics to the 
_ where Mr. Bright and the Nonconformist and the Bishop of 

loucester and Bristol are listening. We own to a certain doubt 
whether a story of vulgar murder lends itself well to poetical treat- 
ment, but this is a question which affects Mr. Browning and Mr. 
Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) alike. In “ Vendredi Saint,” a study 
of the Doric Little Morgue, or the Doric Little Morgue’s successor, 
the defect of subject is not present, and the study of the methods of 
the originator and the popularizer—of the man who fishes the murex 
up and the man who adjusts bis azure feats most cunningly to the 
colour-sense of the general—is complete. We should be inclined to 
fix on this “ Vendredi Saint” as a kind of diploma piece, a repre- 
sentative and obviously intentional demonstration of the special 
powers and aims of Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn). 

In some other pieces the defects of the method appear more 
strongly, and in others again the defects of some things which are 
more peculiar to Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn). ‘“ Niobe,” for 
instance, is a pathetic restudy for the Epic of Hades; but it is 
curious that the author's ruling passion should have betrayed itself 
by his conversion of the arrows of Phebus into sunstrokes, and of 
those of his sisters into coups de lune. Until the lethal influence 
of the Queen of the Heavens is better authenticated, we do not 
seem to gain much in science, while we certainly lose something 
in poetry. A more unfortunate instance of mistaken popularizing 
ap in the metrical version which is here given of the glorious 
legend of “ St. Christopher.” In that charming story it is difficult 
for any one to go wrong, but it is observable that Mr. Lewis Morris 
(of Penbryn) has, inadvertently no doubt, been led by his 
favourite process to the striking of one sadly false note. Preserving 
the whole of the story otherwise, and even the personal meeting 
of the Lord of Evil and the Christ, he yet makes Christopher’s 
service to the former consist, not merely as the legend has it in 
actual warfare manful under shield, but in submission to the 
temptations of lust, wrath, and unrighteousness. Mr. Lewis 
Morris (of Penbryn) seems here to need reference to the words of 
Paul de Florac about adopting institutions @ demi. If legends are 
to be rationalized, let us rationalize them from top to bottom, not 
merely in this place and in that. 

There are some minor points which call for notice in the present 
volume. The facture of Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) has been 
generally creditable, and such as to occasion wonder sometimes 
that he chose to contine himself to the part of popularizer. In 
this volume, perhaps as the result of popularity, it has a little 
degenerated. A certain commonplaceness of epithet has always dis- 
tinguished him; but why, in a poem where the corresponding 
verses, to a considerable number, are excellent iambic dimeters, 
should he venture the verse 

When our being’s currents slowly roll, 


which no one with an ear can scan otherwise than as a trochaic 
dimeter hypercatalectic? Again, we find some difficulty in ac- 
cepting, even in the oratio soluta of verse, the line 
I tell you: therefore perhaps I did no sin 
as a decasyllable, the vulgarism “ p’raps” being specially repul- 
sive in verse. When Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn), in Les 
curious poems, “ At the Eisteddfodd,” says, “ Hardly the fair 
tongue | know,” we are a little shocked to think that so good a 
Welshman should acknowledge, apparently, his ignorance of 
Welsh. 
But perhaps the worst slip in point of detail is the admission in 
@ poem of anapestic tetrameters, always a trying metre, of the 


appallingly cacophonous verse :— 
And this poor flower has stronger assurance to give. 


Sometimes, too, Mr. Lewis Morris (of Penbryn) trespasses into 
the enigmatic, which is not the way to secure the suffrages of Mr. 
Bright and of the Nonconformist and of the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. What is the exact meaning of the following 

icture 
- A ig man only clothed in youth’s best bloom, 

mien and form an angel, not in eye ; 

Hard by, a fell worm creeping from a tomb, 

And one wide-eyed who cries “ The Enemy !” 

We by the rather singular apparent distinction between 
“ biyom ” (best) and “ youth’s do.” (second-best). But 
which was the enemy; the young man who was not angelic in 
eye and defective in clothing, or the worm ? 

These, however, are the merest details. We observe ors 
in the present volume which need forfeit Mr. Lewis Morris (o 
Penbryn) his well-earned position as one of the most popu 
poets of his kind, if not the most popular, with readers and 
critics alike since the late Mr. Sotheby. He is entirely free from 
that arrogant individuality which makes a man unpopular in his 
own time, whatever he may be afterwards. He does not object to 
talking of “lush” grass, a “ brown” bird, a “ gadding” vine— 
terms which have just hit the happy mean between offensive 
novelty and grovelling triteness. His morals are altogether irre- 
proachable, and when, as in “ The New Creed,” he attacks theological 
questions, only that wise reticence which we have noted prevents 
him (at least it is fair to suppose so) from being really animated 
and eloquent. With regard to his title, the published and very 
amply discussed circumstances of its origin relieve us from deal- 


ing at great length with its applicability. It seems to have quite 
as much to do with the text as the title which the author found 
to have been forestalled by Mr. Allingham, and of course he anti- 
cipated the Horatian reminiscence of “aurum irrepertum et sic 
melius situm,” in which idle people, on whom a classical education 
has been wasted, are but too likely to indulge. If it did occur 
to him, the applause of Mr. Bright and the Nonconformist and 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, not to mention the Arch- 
bishop of York and Mr. Gladstone, would comfort any man of 
sense for such a malicious accident. Nor is Mr. Lewis Morris (of 
Penbryn) likely to be any more annoyed by the surprise which the 
tacking on of this latter designation on the title-page of a book 
has excited among some Englishmen careless of territorialities. 
There is no end to the /azzi which levity suggests on such occasions, 
and sensible men disdain them. It is even said that A. having 
asked B, “ Why does the author of the Epic of IZades call himself 
Mr. Lewis Morris of Penbryn ?” it was answered “ To distinguish 
himself from Mr. William Morris—of Parnassus,” All students of 
poetry will know how to appreciate this personality and the 
ignorance which prompted it. 


MODERN ENGLISII JURISPRUDENCE.* 


as two books now before us are two notable signs amon 
many that the philosophy of law set forth by Bentham an 
Austin is no longer capable of maintaining the place intended for 
it by its founders, and still vindicated for it by a few persistent 
disciples. The English school of jurisprudence, as we are now 
accustomed to call it, is of kindred spirit with the orthodox 
British school of political economy, and the course of their 
fortunes has been remarkably parallel. Neither is the resemblance 
accidental, as will ap by a simple statement. We — say the 
following things with equal truth concerning the theory of 
Ricardo or the theory of Austin. It was produced in this nation, 
and in this nation alone, by a very few thinkers; and from their 
minds it sprang, as regards its fundamental ideas and general 
structure, already full grown, In the hands of their disciples, if 
not in their own, it claimed final and absolute validity, and after 
a period of contemptuous indifference, its cluims were generally 
accepted. By its peculiar character of combining highly abstract and 
artiticial conceptions with concise and portable results, apparently 
resting on common experience and indisputable facts, it exercised 
a commanding influence over typical English minds, This cause 
of its strength, however, was not only precarious, but brought 
about a reaction. Wider observation of different ages and coun- 
tries revealed, among those phenomena of human society to which 
the theory hee | to be a certain guide, facts and relations for 
which it failed to account. Ditliculties were raised from new 
points of view, and fundamental questions were reopened. In 
some quarters the orthodox doctrine was vehemently attacked by 
censors who, disgusted at its overweening pretensions to embrace 
the whole field of reality, refused to give it any credit even as an 
abstraction. By some few inflexible disciples it was still de- 
fended in its integrity. By many it was not formally abandoned, 
but expanded and modified. in various ways in order to reconcile it 
with their new knowledge of the conditions to be satisfied. The 
issue of the movement could not be distinctly foreseen by those 
who took part in it; but one thing was certain, that the spell of 
dogmatic definition was broken, and a new era of free criticism 
had set in. 

Such a parallelism between two distinct intellectual movements 
cannot be casual. It seems, indeed, hardly credible. And the 
truth is that they are not two, but part of one and the same 
movement. In both cases a mass of material given over to em- 

irical confusion, or worse confounded by partial and faulty specu- 
tion, is sharply reduced to order by the thoroughgoing analysis 
of a certain set of ideas, The results, once obtained, appear simple 
or even obvibus, but have nevertheless been constantly overlooked. 
In both cases, in, the leaders of this work had neither the 
leisure nor the will to apply the needful temperaments and cor- 
rections to their analysis, which was itself the searching and 
necessary corrective of the foregoing state of anarchy and loose 
thinking. We are indebted to them for driving out much error, 
It was inevitable that they should fail to discern among it the 
rms of truth which a coming generation would in turn have to 
ring into light and insist on. This is now being done by the use 
of the historical method, the most characteristic and potent ele- 
ment in the scientific work of our time. We caunot undertake to 
describe the historical method here; but it may be well to point 
out that it does not mean the annexation of all other sciences by 
history. It would be truer to say that the same spirit which has 
= new life to the moral and political sciences by making them 
istorical has given new life to history itself by making it 
scientific. 

The criticism induced by this historical reaction involves, 
almost of necessity, a certain element of injustice. Our “analytical 
jurists” are dealt with, not so much according to any claims of 
their own, as according to those made for them by their less wary 
disciples. Judgment is passed on them as if they had undertaken 
to construct a complete science of law. Referred to such a standard, 
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their work is manifestly defective, and at many points erroneous. 
It might even be said that they introduce conceptions more dis- 
torted and fictions more violent than those which they abolish. 
But, in fact, they did not profess to expound a complete system ; 
and the follower of the historical method who omits to take this 
into account is unfaithful to his own principles. The chief part 
of Austin’s work—the only part which he thought fit to publish 
himself—is entitled, not a system of jurisprudence, nor even a 
treatise on jurisprudence, but “ The Province of Jurisprudence 
Determined.” And this titleshows what has really been the business 
and the accomplished result of the English school. They have 
carried on the work of separation and definition in the moral 
sciences that was begun by Aristotle when he marked off politics 
from ethics. Within the field of politics, we are now sufficiently 
accustomed to the distinction between legality and rightness or 
expediency. But down to the eighteenth century it was un- 
familiar. When people disliked the existing administration of 
any part of the law, their manner was not to say that the law 
must be altered, but to maintain by all arguments they could in- 
vent that it was already such as they wished it to be—a frame of 
mind which the language commonly held about English common 
law being the perfection of reason doubtless did much to pro- 
mote, if it was not rather a mere symptom of the habit of mind 
itself. Hobbes had endeavoured to cut the knot of constitutional 
controversy by a quasi-legal series of definitions ; but in so doin 
he really set a new problem for those who came after him to wor! 
out. He accounted for law as the command, actual or construc- 
tive, of the sovereign ; and, having proved that a 1 right to 
disobey the sovereign was a contradiction in terms, he assumed 
rather than argued that such disobedience could never be morally 
right or expedient. 

This prepared the way for a further step indefinition. In order 
to show in a satisfactory manner that Hobbes had not said the 
last word, it was nec to separate law from politics, as 
politics had been separated from ethics. Locke's revised theory 
of the social contract—a contract fenced about with all manner of 
provisoes and reservations, in opposition to the unqualified 
covenant of surrender by which Hobbes brought about the genera- 
tion of the Leviathan, the “ mortal god ” who bears the reason and 
the power of the whole State—was useful enough as a halting- 

lace, but cannot be said to have left much permanent result. 
ntham took the much bolder step of declaring that the legally 
unlimited power of the legal sovereign is morally subordinate to 
the principle of utility, and ought to be guided by it in practice. 
His whole philosophy of law is the development of a problem 
which may be stated in this form:—Given sovereign power in 
the sense of Hobbes, how should it be applied by the law- 
giver to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number ? 
After Bentham came Austin, and conceived the possibility of 
a science of law which should formally separate itself from 
morals and from the ethics of politics, taking for its province 
to examine and analyse, merely as given phenomena, the 
laws actually enforced, or conceived as enforceable, by the 
supreme power in a State. The clear defining of this concep- 
tion was Austin’s real merit. How he acquitted himself when he 
endeavoured to produce in detail specimens of the pure juris- 
prudence which he had in this general way conceived 1s a matter 
we need not over-critically consider at this time of day, unless we 
are driven to it by people still under the delusion that the final 
fection of legal analysis and classification is to be found ina 
Sepacohey version of lectures given half a century ago, and under 
considerable disadvantages as to the available materials and otber- 
wise. If we are challenged to set a value on Austin’s treatment 
of particular legal ideas and institutions, we cannot help saying 
that we think much of it very bad. Some things—the handling 
of negligence and allied topics, for instance—could not well be 
worse. Exactly the same, however, has to be said of Bacon’s 
contributions to natural science. It has been proved over and over 
again that Bacon was not competent, even after the measure of his 
own generation, to deal profitably with particular questions of 
rapes Nay more, he retarded the true solution of them, so far asin 
im lay, by misdirected attempts and unintelligent criticism. Yet 
Bacon took almost at once an important place in the general 
movement of scientific thought; and this not merely in the 
estimation of uncritical men of letters, but in that of practical 
workers like Descartes and Huygens. Austin has been to English 
jurisprudence much like what Bacon was to European science. 

Looking at the whole matter in this light, we cannot profess to 
think it desirable that men capable of doing substantial work on 
their own account should spend much time in minute discussion of 
Austin. And for this cause we regret the form of critical com- 
ment which is taken by Professor Clark's treatise throughout, and 
by Mr. Lightwood’s to a considerable extent, though not so con- 
spicuously. More especially Professor Clark’s mastery of the 
subject would have amply warranted him in treating it in a much 
more independent fashion, He has given us an elaborate, scholarly, 
and valuable dissertation, full of curious and exact knowledge, and 
eopious in reference; but he might have given us a better and 
completer book if he had not imposed on himself the burden of 
closely following Austin. Both his philosophical discussion of 
the terminology of legal ideas and his historical discussion of the 
forms of positive law could perfectly well afford to stand, if we 
may use a good old-fashioned phrase, on their own bottom. With 
Mr. Lightwood the case is different. His criticism is that of one 
who is still a learner rather than that of an experienced teacher. 
He is fresh, to all appearance, from the study of the German 


school, and we may briefly sum up the nature of his work by saying 
that he opposes to the conceptions of Austin and his followers 
the conceptions of Savigny more or less modified by the recent 
speculations of Ihering, which are regarded as to some extent 
opening a way of reconciliation. What the Germans have 
done in theoretical jurisprudence is not yet half enough known 
in England, and Mr. Lightwood has diligently qualified himself 
to help us in that knowledge. But here likewise we are unable to 
see that anything is gained by making Austin a party to the dis- 
cussion. The German historical school was barely in its youth 
when Austin wrote. It is impossible to say how far he would 
have judged, or at least expressed himself, otherwise if he had 
written twenty or even a dozen years later, with Savigny’s mature 
work before him, If Austin is to be minutely criticized (which 
we confess we hardly think worth doing at all), it must be on his 

own conditions and within his own limits. 

Both Professor Clark and Mr. Lightwood attack in due form 
the question how Positive Law shall be detined. We are disposed 
to agree with the opinion somewhere expressed by Mr. O. W. 
Holmes, that this is not properly a question of jurisprudence at 
all. Whatever political philosophers, philologists, or historians may 
have to say in the matter, law cannot help meaning for the lawyer 
the rules that courts of justice actually profess to enforce: nothing 
more ; for purely moral or social rules of conduct, however conve- 
nient or necessary, do not concern the lawyer as such ; and nothing 
less, forthe rules enacted by lawgivers or declared by judges, however 
indifferent or trivial in themselves, concern him notwithstanding. 
We greatly doubt whether any further definition that can be 
framed will exactly coincide with this practical import. Professor 
Clark himself truly observes that it “ is the question of compara- 
tive practical I~ and efficiency” which really determines 
current usage. That is, he admits that his own proposed definition 
—“a rule of conduct obtaining among a class of human beings and 
sanctioned by human displeasure”—is as much too wide for the 


jurist’s purposes as Austin’s is too narrow. The difficulty is to 


include International Law, which, to our mind, as to Professor 
Clark’s, ought to be included, and not include the conventions or 
etiquette of a club, a school, or even a single family. In saying 
that “the differences are in degree, not in kind,” Professor Clark goes 
nearly as faras we should like him to go, but not quite. There isno 
better way of starting insoluble problems than to impose the form 
of questions of philosophical definition on what are really questions 
of fact. This much, however, may be inferred from the practical 
conditions, that no theory can satisfy us which refines or explains 
away the compulsory character of positive law. Mr. Lightwood 
endeavours, for example, to represent the law of property and con- 
tract as being, in a conceivable though not an actual human 
society, the amicable adjustment of relations which cannot be 
defined by simple moral rightmindedness, But in the same breath 
he has to admit that there are some promises and undertakings 
which the law, though it does not condemn them, declines to . 
regard as binding contracts. In technical terms, there is a funda- 
mental difference between contract and pact. Certainly Mr. 
Lightwood dves not mean to suggest that there is in no case a 
moral obligation to keep a promise which for the law is merely 
nudum pactum. The breach of a nudum pactum may be a far 
graver moral offence than the breach of a full and formal coutract. 
The difference, then, is not that the one kind of promise ought to 
be kept and the other not, or the one more than the other, but 
that the one is enforceable by the powers at the disposal of courts 
of justice, and the other is not. d the reasons of policy for 
which positive law makes the difference have no constant relation 
to the measure of the moral delinquency which may be implied in 
refusal to perform the promise. There is no avoiding the hard 
fact that legal duty must be associated with liability. In a 
modern civilized State he who disregards the law must expose him- 
self in one way or another, sooner or later, to conflict with the 
whole power of the State. If he does not bend, the State will break 
him. On this rock the English school of jurisprudence has built. 
There is over-ambitious and over-hasty work to be cleared away 
and reconstructed, but the foundation remains. Hobbes’s saying is 
not a smooth one, but it, has an unassailable core of truth :— 
“ Covenants without the sword are but words, and of no strength 
to secure a man at all,” - 


ITALIAN RAMBLES.* 

as is a miscellaneous collection of essays bearing on Italy 

and Italian things. We cannot congratulate the author on 
having achieved a success. Short and slight as the book is, it 
would be sorely tedious but for the blunders and solecisms of 
which it is full, and of which we shall presently speak more at 
length. The first two essays treat of pers: in the Car- 
rara mountains and of Serra in the Apennines. Descriptions 
of country scenes and country life need to be given with great 
delicacy and freshness in order to make them readable at all. 
Mr. Jarves has neither the power of selecting what is salient 
and characteristic in the scenes that he describes, nor the at- 
tractiveness of style which often makes amends for absence of 
matter. What is most picturesque in the life of the Tuscan 
peasant—his plays, his songs, his improvisations, his vintage- 
teasts—receive little or no notice from Mr. Jarves, while trivial 
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incidents in his own sojourn in the country and details of daily 
life which are necessarily the same everywhere are thought 
worthy of publication. The writer assures us that the habit of 
wife-beating is universal among the peasantry whom he visited, 
which is certainly an exaggeration, though it has truth in it; but 
what can he mean by calling a young girl eleven years of age a 
“ Ganymede,” on the ground that she thinks nothing of walking 
twenty miles in a morning to see a friend? Was that mythical 
pantens in the habit of performing the same feat, or,if not, with 
what fabled pedestrian has the author confounded him? But Mr. 
Jarves’s mode of writing deserves more than a passing reference. 
Let us therefore cull a few flowers of style from this little book. 
The inhabitants of Serra, in the Apennines, are called at one time 
“ Serraites,” and at another, by what the author may intend to be 
a pun, “ Serraphs.” “ Residence in Florence,” he writes, “ during 
the heated term, despite the opinion of fereigners to the contrary, 
can be both salubrious and comfortable.” The words which we 
have italicized are a newspaper vulgarism, common in some parts 
of America, for what is elsewhere called the hot weather or the 
hot season, “ Wherever it (the railway) merely touches and 
connects, it consumes ; drains the life-blood by force of material 
gravitation to the strong points, whence it issues like the serpents 
of the Laocoon strangling in their deadly folds the human prey 
which tempted their fatal spring.” We labour in vain to attach 
any meaning whatever to this sentence. Piacenza is described as 
“a hewer-of-stone-and-drawer-of-water specimen of civic existence,” 
which reminds one of the Morning Post’s description of Covent 
Garden in the Rejected Addresses, “the in-general-strewed-with- 
mar- 
ket of Covent Garden.” In talking of the bread which Mr. Jarves 
ate at Codogno, he says, “there must be a certain knack of making 
and baking it, which, like Titian’s coloring, no instruction can 
impart, but is the special geniusfof the baker.” This, grammatically 
taken, looks dangerously near saying that, besides his more recog- 
nized functions, the baker has a special genius for Titian’s colour- 
ing. But the Codogno baker goes even further than this. He 
roduces “ rolls such as the Olympian gods themselves would 
rejoiced to eat”; and “to be regularly fed on bread of this 
quality would be equivalent to a new lease of life.” Three 
pages later on we receive the unexpected news that “ Hamlet 
was impelled to cynical moralizing by the sight of the grave- 
digger’s skull,” and on the next page after this we are told that 
“ the very name of Ravenna sounds like the echo of far-away cen- 
turies, of a mysterious new power in history that, like Jonah’s 
gourd, grew up in a night, overshadowed even the vast Roman 
Empire, and hastened its fall.” Now we are aware that the gourd 
in question is said to have grown up in a night, and to have over- 
shadowed the prophet; but we never read that it attained such ex- 
traordinary proportions as to overshadow the vast Roman Empire as 
well; though, it done so, we fully agree with Mr. Jarves that 
it would have materially hastened the fall of the Empire. It is 
curious that as to this important historical fact Gibbon is silent. 
“ Dante,” says the author, in this same article on Ravenna, “is 
Catholic Italy entire, old and new”; which, considering some 
phases of Catholicism, is hard on Dante. “ The few inhabitants” 
that the writer met “ questionless, even by a look, and were 
as mute as shadows from the further Styx.” Of Venice he says 
that “ Nature and art are here ever in friendly rivalry to adorn 
their cherished city with the most subtle and delicate graces, 
weaving them together in a web of material fascination as irre- 
sistible as the girdle of Venus, yet hinting without measure at 
still more delicious joys unseen. Venice is—Venice ; and this 
word alone describes it satisfactorily as a whole.” What seems 
greatly to attract Mr. Jarves’s attention is the “rollicking naked- 
ness” of the inhabitants of Venice during what we suppose he 
would speak of as the “ heated term.” And on the same subject 
he adds that “ salt water everywhere is a great leveller of conven- 
tional ideas of modesty, we all know; but with the background 
of Venice it gets an extra renaissant touch.” We have bathed in 
and sailed over many seas, but never, in the whole course of 
our experience, have we beheld salt water getting an extra re- 
naissant touch. Why should not somebody try to paint this new 
phenomenon next year for the Grosvenor Gallery? It may be 
added that the word “renaissant” is a favourite one with Mr. 
Jarves. “Some of the canals,” he says, “ might be sweeter, but 
there is none the less fun for that.” Perhaps “ sweetness and fun” 
is Mr. Jarves’s new formula of life which is to supersede one with 
which the public is now familiar. As the writer warms to his 
work in describing Venice, his style, like the nudity of the Vene- 
tians, becomes more and more “rollicking.” Lest we should 
seem to be picking out stray specimens of nonsense, let us quote a 
longer passage :— 

San Marco is something more than faith, more than history—more even 
than a poem. It is all three combined with art, archeology, tradition, 
grace, and beauty ; it is embodied music ; the East embracing the West in 
consanguineous love, homege, and outburst of praise to the Nameless One ; 
sea and land fraternizing in a pean of divine joy ; Oriental splendour and 
majesty intermingling with Occidental aspiration and spirituality of form ; 
the classic age of civilization intermarrying with the Medieval, and the 
Renaissance blessing the bans .... rhythm without rhyme, the quaint, 
imposing mosaics of the Middle Ages putting to blush the pretentious 
failures of the enlightened; the beginnings and the ends of priestly reve- 
lation . . . . bric-&-brac on altar and shrine, vault, roof, and tloor—I write 
this term respectfully and reverently—in fact, something for the taste, the 
sentiment, the imagination, and the heart of every one ; tokens of Venice’s 
long end chequered career, and if given at times in esthetic blindness, still in 
fulness of faith and zealous works . . . . endless processions in and out of its 
welcoming portals daily of men of all races and that come from the 


wide globe everywhere to marvel at all this weird loveliness, this mingling 
of belief and unbelief, sense and spirit, beauty and homeliness, poetry an 
prose, fact and fiction, life and death—nothing less; indeed, far more, un- 
utterable and indescribable, that the eve must see and the ear hear, and 
every sense drink in bodily, to adequately comprehend and appreciate. 

This is a part only of a single sentence, the whole of which 
extends over two pages. Why the term “floor” should be 
written “respectfully and reverently,” and how the roof of St. 
Mark’s can be said to have bric-a-brac on it, are two only of the 
many questions which the extract suggests. On the following page 
American young ladies feeding the doves on the Piazza are said to 
be “ statuesque as Psyche.” But why is Psyche more“ statuesque ” 
than any other female character of classic mythology—for 
example, than Juno, Venus, Diana, or Minerva—and what par- 
ticular statue of Psyche has the writer in his mind when he 
compares the American young ladies to it? Is it the famous 
Neapolitan Psyche? And, if so, do the young Jadies in question 
resemble it more than they resemble the still more famous Psyche 
in the frescoes of the Farnesina at Rome? We now pass from 
Venice to the subject of bric-a-brac. Florence, we are told, is 
“the capital of bric-d-bracdom” (sic), and we are further 
informed that bric-d-brac “has become the dainty pet of finest 
ladies and gentlemen whose footsteps a stray rose-leaf might 
shock.” We have heard of a rose-leaf disturbing the slumbers of 
a princess, but never shocking the footsteps of a fine gentle- 
man. We are told that bric-i-brac is a “ very Cupid of a thing, 
fondled by fairest hands and cherished in loveliest bosoms.” 
“There is not,” writes nevertheless Mr. Jarves, “there is not 
unseldom in my heroine (¢.e. bric-i-brac) a spice of the jade,” and 
having compared it (or her, for Mr. Jarves uses both pronouns) 
to Cupid, he proceeds to liken it to a shying horse. In fact, his 
terms of comparison on this subject are almost endless. Finally, 
he says that “a buyer of knowledge and experience is seldom 
imposed on” by dealers in bric-d-brac. Mr. W. J. Stillman, how- 
ever, in a letter to the Nation published last September, profanely 
declares that in Florence the articles of this description which no- 
body else is willing to buy are termed roba di Jarves, In another 
essay Mr. Jarves tells us that Society “sets up in Belshazzar 
fashion a very big gilt idol called social position and bows down to 
it”; to which we can only reply that he cannot have searched the 
Scriptures with that diligence which might be desired. For it 
was Nebuchadnezzar, and not Belshazzar, who set up the image, 
Mr. Jarves carries the analogy further, and in the same sentence 
declares that society sets up the image, “ while stubbornly ignori 
or avoiding whatever might put its claims to rule to a serious test.” 
It is probable that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego would 
have been charmed to have been simply ignored and avoided by 
the King; but the royal vengeance went further than that of 
society. 

We hardly know what to mention in this odd little book 
which cannot be found in a much better form elsewhere. We 
can say no more in the way of praise than that in the article on 
Murano and its glass manufactories, and in another on “ Ancient 
Days in Venice,” there are facts which may be new to many 
readers. If we have dwelt at greater length on the style than 
on the matter of the bvok, the reason is that the former is so 
grotesque and the latter so scanty, 


AS ONE POSSESSED.* 


vas hero of this story, Mr. Herbert Ashwood, is a virtuous 
young man who 10,000/. a year and estate, 
is appearance, we are told, was prepossessing, his bearing manly, 
and hk disposition kind and per He had got through bis fall: 
ing in love before even the first chapter, and his love was returned. 
On the seventh page he met the heroine, Miss Rose Melville, on 
the morning after a dance, and told her that he is tempted to 
compare her to the flower whose name she bears, a lovel 
rose-bud drinking in the morning dew. The same day they took 
aride together, and as he followed her in a jump over a ditch, 
“ he ejaculated, ‘ By jove, she is a darling!’” She had not as yet 
owned the love that she in turn felt for him. Everything might 
have gone on very happily had it not been for Herbert's wicked 
cousin Ralph. This man had been marked out by nature for a 
villain, for his eyes were steel grey, and his complexion dark and 
almost swarthy. His expression was sphinx-like, his features had 
an habitual air of cynical discontent, his smile was bitter, and he 
was given to sneering. Yet his good-natured cousin placed the 
fullest trust in him. He left to him the entire management of his 
property, never troubling his own brains about what, with a gross 
ignorance of the meaning of the word, he called “the horrid para- 
“agen of the money market.” The villain was in love with 
, and therefore had one good reason for wishing for his 
cousin's death. This was not all. Herbert's father had made one 
of those eccentric wills which exist in novels, if nowhere else. 
In case of his son’s death without issue “ he had left the reversion 
of all the estates and property” to Ralph. A great deal of the 
property was “a large personalty invested in various concerns.” 
As it is quite clear that no trustees had been appointed, Herbert 
was able to deal with his property just as he pleased; and, as we 
have said, he left it entirely to Ralph's management. Such is the 
state of affairs which meets us as the story opens—a beautiful, but 


* As One Possessed. A Novel. By D. Cecil Gibbs, 3 vols. London: 
Remington & Co, 1883. 
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coy, young lady, deeply loved, both by a virtuous and wealthy 
squire and by his poor, crafty, and most wicked cousin. Let not 
our readers suppose that they could have arrived at the knowled, 
of all these facts without a considerable effort. We have only 
attained to it by a good deal of what we may perhaps be allowed 
tocall patient wading. There are numerous and dismal swam 
of words that every one must cross in his progress through this 
tale. For instance, the author, in the beginning of the third 
chapter, wishes to tell us that in certain circumstances she likes 
her luncheon better than either her breakfast or her dinner—or, in 
other words, that she is “inclined to give the palm to luncheon as 
the most enjoyable experience of overcoming that ‘ vacuum which 
nature abhors.’” The following is the fashion in which she 
begins her statement of this great fact :— 

Some people, but they are principally the strong and healthy sort, who 
believe in the old adage of “ Karly to bed and early to rise” and its conse- 
} «wong declare, that of all the meals, breakfast is the most enjoyable. 

hers again, and this class embraces the majority of dwellers in towns, 
and votaries of fashion, people who object to getting up before the world 
is aired, and who consider the “early bird” an example of misdirected 
energy,—regard dinner as the only meal in the day worth a thought ; and 
strangely enough,—unless it be on the ground that they like to keep some 
object in view to carry them through the day’s fatigues,—postpone it to the 
latest possible hour. 

ag we willingly allow that both these theories have a substratum of 


After a full discussion of the comparative merits of the three 
meals, the hero and heroine are made to sit down to lunch, and in 
80 doing, writes the author, “they coincided in deeds, if not in 
words, with our view of the case.” 

They are at lunch, but they are not yet engaged. Whenever 
the gentleman shows that he is on the point of proposing, the 
lady manages to turn the conversation. The only help that can 
be found for this distressing state of things is to nearly drown 
them both. A leaky boat, as is well known, wonderfully helps on 
love-making. He takes to baling. “‘ Let me relieve you for a 
few minutes,’ she said, gently. He gazed up in her face with a 
look full of love and admiration, as he handed her the pail and 
sank panting on the seat.” He was soon revived, and “ again 
took the pail from her reluctant hand.” Of course they are saved, 
and saved in a way that shows that the author knows nothing 
either of swimming or rowing. Scarcely had they left the boat 
when it acted in a strictly nautical fashion, by giving a sudden 
lurch and going to the bottom. The heroine is next seen attired 
in a compound of cashmere and lace, having her dinner. She 
ought to have been happy, for her lover was present; but on the 
other side of the table was the villain with the lines on his fore- 
head forming an incipient frown and looking as if they could be 
contracted into a most ominous scowl. After dinner he tells her 
that his rival is “the butterfly fancy of a spoilt child of fortune,” 
and “ a mere country squire.” She refuses to listen to him, and 
he sets off on a railway journey. He behaved in such a way that 
the smoking-compartment in which he was, had it been, we read, 
a sentient object, instead of soulless wood and leather, would 
have been struck with horror and affright. The reader is merely 
struck with amazement at the writer's absurdity. “ Muttered 
curses hissed from between Ralph’s teeth, convulsive snatches at 
the arm-supports, which were nearly rent from their fastenings, 
denoted a state of mind—anything rather than resigned and sub- 
dued.” The conclusion seems somewhat tame for a sentence which 
begins with such a physical impossibility as mutterings that were 
hissed and goes on with such violence of passion as would justify 
a prosecution on the part of a railway company. Jefore long a 
dance is given, and what the author calls an “implied sugges- 
tion” is made to Rose that Herbert is too attentive to another 
young lady. She brushes it away from her mind like a buzzing 
and venomous fly. Nevertheless, the lovers manage to quarrel, 
chiefly through his fault. “The merciless light of day ” makes 
him, as we are told it makes all of us, “ envisage the shortcomings 
of the over-night shorn of their gassy bedazzlements.” The lovers 
meet, and still keep up their quarrel. He orders a fly to take 
him to the station. “‘ Herbert, you are not going away ?’ 
were the only words her trembling lips could formulate.” 
Formulate, by the way, stands in high favour with our author. 
Early in the story we are told that “nobody dared formulate 
rr ing definite against Ralph,” and later on we have a lady 
“formulating an axiom.” Once, no doubt for the sake of an 
agreeable variety, we are told that some one “ formularised his 
opinion.” But to return to our disconsolate and scarcely formu- 
lating heroine and her touching question. “‘ What else would you 
have me do?” he asked moodily. She bids him countermand the 
fly. “If go you must, you may as well have the carriage, and 
go in comfort.” No wonder that almost immediately after this 
proof of her regard for his comfort and respectability he 
exclaims, “I always thought you were an angel—but now I 
know it.” 

They might have been married at once, had he not unfortunately 
promised Ralph to accompany him to South Africa. She parts 
with him with tears, but induces him to accept her favourite 
retriever Lion. The reader at once sees that it is not for nothing 
that the dog is thus made to accompany the virtuous but too- 
confiding hero. The sneering, sphinx-like, steel-grey-eyed, 
swarthy, bitter-smiling, crafty villain, he knows, will do his best to 
get rid of his hated rival, but the faithful hound will prove too 
much even for him. The scene soon opens in an African desert, 
with the virtuous Herbert —— in the deepest slumber, and 
the wicked Ralph damning the flies, From that act of profanity 


before long he passes to a soliloquy. His face is distorted with 
hate and vindictiveness, as he mutters to himself, “ Never mind, 
my young friend! Ralph Ashworth will be even with you yet. 
You'll find he’s not the man to be smoothed down with a 
few soft words. He’s got too many wrongs to avenge—and 
avenged they shall be.” The same day he attacked his cousin 
on the edge of an abyss, but at first he himself got a heavy fall. 
Herbert bent over him to listen for his breathing :— 

At that fatal moment, Ralph opened his eyes, and seeing his adversary 
unprepared made a sudden lurch against his legs, and before he could re- 
cover his balance, pushed him violently backwards over the abyss. 


A cry of horror, echoed by the surrounding rocks and caverns. The 

sound of aheavy body falling and striking the projecting ledges as it fell— 
taking fresh impetus from each impact.—Then a dull thud, all but drowned 
in the fiend-like screams of the colony of vultures and other birds of prey 
disturbed by the unwonted commotion,—followed after a while by a silence 
as of the grave. 
In the height of the struggle the faithful dog should have rushed 
up, and either seized the would-be murderer by the leg, or his in- 
tended victim, just as he was falling, by the tail of his coat or the 
seat of his trousers. Unfortunately, the retriever was at that very 
moment tied up bya cord. Nevertheless, the reader does not for 
one moment lose his faith in its intelligence and devotion. A few 
weeks later on Rose is seized with a dismal presentiment. “ Your 
common-sensed (sic) persons,” writes our author, “ pooh-pooh the 
notion of supernatural warnings and prevision of any kind. After 
all,” the writer continues, “what are we—what is our boasted know- 
ledge, that we should pretend to judge what or where is the verge of 
possibility ?” Of the verge of possibility of silliness in our novelists 
we never for even one moment pretend to judge. It has not, we 
fully believe, been reached even in the story that is before us. 
Rose's presentiment was justified by that morning’s post, which 
brought her news that her lover was dead. She first swoons, then 
takes to muttering to herself in a wild and incoherent manner, 
and presently is attacked by high fever and delirium. She comes 
back to her senses far more quickly than her lover, who, as was only 
reasonable after all that he had undergone in the way of impacts 
and dull thuds, lay in a semi-comatose state for many weeks. 
Meanwhile the wicked Ralph returns to England, and at once 
enters into possession of all the estates, as well as of the large 
personalty. For a while he prospers, and even becomes a member 
of Parliament. But at length he receives a letter from his cousin's 
lawyer. “ His eyes were focussed in a stony stare on the fatal 
missive.” In an interview with the lawyer he learns that his 
cousin had returned, and that his crime was known. “The 
lawyer's words chimed in with the demoniac chorus which was 
hissing in his brain, and for a moment the portly form of Mr, 
Parchment represented to his disordered phantasy a living im- 
personation oF the fiendish crew.” He finds, however, that his 
cousin is generous ; but he treats his generosity with all the con- 
tempt of a villain’s soliloquy :— 

“So! He—my rival—my enemy—my dearly beloved relative—offers to 
spare me for the sake of the family!” he hissed out between his set teeth. 
“ He’ll give me alms to go away, and leave him in quiet possession of his 
property—and his love. The dolt—the craven !—He’s afraid of me, even 
now, and not without cause. A desperate man is a dangerous animal. And 
what do I care now for man, or devil!’ Ha! Master Herbert—you’d better 
have remained peaceably dead out there, without coming back to measure 
strength with me... .” 

Iie drinks raw brandy, grinds his teeth, and at length tries to 
shoot his cousin. He misses him, but kills Rose's brother, the 
liceman appears on the scene, and the murderer at once shoots 
imself through the heart. For the hero and heroine all the evils 
of life at length come to an end. With villains, high fever, 
delirium, and a semi-comatose state they are no more troubled. 
They marry, and, like “the noble retriever to whose faithful 
sagacity he owed his life,” they live ever afterwards very happily. 


SOME RECENT DIVINITY.* 


es decay of faith and the growing Agnosticism which are 
thought to be characteristics of the day seem to find their 
counterpart and to produce their reactions in increased interest in 
theological questions. Of the list of books noticed below, the 
work of very diverse minds, there is only one which has not for 
its almest avowed aim the exaltation, from the author's point of 
view, of the central object of Christian reverence, and that one is 
outside and not opposed to the purpose of the others. Whether 
the method is @ priori with the orthodox, or @ posteriori with the 
scientific school, all alike agree in the undisputed supremacy of His 
character and in the beneficent results of His influence to men. 


* The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim’ 
M.A. Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincolu’s Inn. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1883. 

Thoughts on the Liturgical Gospels "we the Sundays, one for each Day in 
the Year. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of Norwich, 
London: Rivington & Co. 1883. 

The Law and the Prophets. The Hulsean Lectures for 1882. By F. 
Watson, M.A.. Rector of Starston, formerly Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Cambridge: Fabb & Tyler. 1833. 

What think ye of Christ? By Samuel Clifford. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, & Co. 1883. 

The Book of Job. A New Critically Revised Translation, with Essays 
on Scansion, Date, &c. By G. H. Bateson Wright, M.A., Queen’s College, 


Oxford. Headmaster of H.B.M. Government School. Hong Kong. London: 
Williams & Norgate.. 1883. 
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Dr. Edersheim’s two large and closely-printed volumes on the 
life of our Lord are an instance of this undying interest in His 
— They are, however, more remarkable for their ex- 

ustiveness than for any novelty in the mode of treatment or in 
the point of view. The author's objects in writing, he says—and 
his book bears out his statement—are, by patient study of facts 
and documents, and by weighing arguments on both sides, to 
arrive at truth, irrespective of consequences; to present a full 
portraiture of the surroundings of the Saviour, of Jewish life, 
society, and modes of thinking ; and, thirdly, to meet such objec- 
tions as might be raised to the Gospel narrative. It is needless to 
say that such aims as these involved a wide —% much reading, 
anda big book. Accordingly we find that Dr. Edersheim has 
been seven years at his task, and twelve columns of authors con- 
sulted and referred to show the extent of bis reading. In spite of 
his avowed independence of results, his researches have led him to, 
or have confirmed him in, a position of thorough orthodoxy; he 
concedes nothing to any rationulistic theory ; aud there is no like- 
ness in his portrait of “ Jesus the Messiah” either to the shadowy 
personality of Strauss’s “ Jesus” or to the subject of M. Renan’s 
sentimental realism. In his exuberance of detail he reminds us 
often of Archdeacon Farrar, without his picturesqueness ; but, 
on the other hand, his book, while giving proofs of at least 
equal learning and research, is free from the defects which 
marked the earlier biography. It is a proof of the author's 
honest endeavour to present a complete picture of Jewish 
life at the time of Christ, whatever may be thought of it from 
the point of view of literary art, that he begins his history 
with an account of the dispersion of the Jews in the East; 
from which he to their more interesting, because more 
fruitful, settlements in Egypt and the West, with the object of 
tracing the final development of Hellenism in its relation to Rab- 
binism and the Gospel of St. John. It is impossible not to be 
grateful to Dr. Edersheim for information without which it is not 
easy to understand the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles; but 
we venture to doubt whether in several places, e.g. in the chapter 
on Philo, he has had, as he professes, “ the general reader in view 
throughout.” Two other points occur to us forcriticism. ‘The first 
is, that though he seems in his preface to disavow the intention of 
drawing any personal spiritual inferences from the facts he relates, 
here and there in the course of his narrative he does, in point 
of fact, write rather as a her than an historian—he gives, 
that is, practical applications of the truths he isestablishing. Our 
second difference with his method is in the excessive amount and 
minuteness of his social and archwological details. In relating, 
for instance, the cure of the woman with the issue of blood he 
is led away for several pages into a minute account of Jewish 
dress, showing that the four parts—hat, cloak, tunic, and sandals 
—of which the soldiers took each one, were the regular con- 
stituents of the costume of the day. So about the tribute-money 
and the ceremonial washing of hands he is equally diffuse, not to 
say redundant. Surely everything that is n to know about 
manners and customs like these is to be found in Dr. Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, and its repetition is superfluous in a Life 
of Christ. The book is one not exactly for the general reader, 
nor yet for the scholar, but it will, we believe, meet the wants 
of some who are not quite “learned,” but have had education 
enough to take an interest in other men’s learning, if they have 
enough of devotional interest in the subject to follow the working 
of an evidently devout mind. 

Dean Goulburn has written a book combining just those elements 
of — = attractive which 
might be ex rom him. “ Its primary and princip ign,” 
he says, “ is devotional,” and he is so far faithful to his pen as 
to plunge into the heart of his subject after only fifty-nine pages 
of introduction. There was, perhaps, no need for eight pages on 
the life of St. Jerome, becuuse the “ Eiturgical Gospels ” were taken 
from the Sarum Missal, which in turn, when it was compiled by 
Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, in 1085, was indebted to the 
“Comes ” of the saint ; but most of the readers of the Dean’s two 
volumes will probably not be very well a with books of 
reference. The plan of the book (which follows a similar work 
on the Collects, and is intended to be followed by one on the 
Epistles) may be very shortly stated. The Gospels for all the 
Sundays in the year, and, with characteristic punctilio, given in 
black-letter and from the Sealed Book, are printed in succession. 
Then follow some general reflections and practical application of 
the subject of each asa whole. After that come extracts from it 
for every day in the succeeding week, with thoughts more or less 
appropriate, practical, sensible, and vigorous. We say more or 
less, for the author has sometimes fallen into the snare of devotional 
writers which he foresaw and dreaded, as we learn from his preface. 
To say, for instance, as in dwelling on the miraculous draught of 
fishes, on the Monday after the 5th Sunday after Trinity, “ If the 
poor will not excuse themselves from attendance upon God in 
prayer, and private, and in the ordinances of His house, 

and raiment more than enough for all their wants will be 
secured to them by the word of Him that cannot lie,” is surely a 
case of that “ deficiency of masculine vigour ” of thought which the 
Dean sees to be one of his rocks ahead. 

After the black-letter extracts are printed in three columns the 

ae words of the came selection as it ap (1) in the 

m Missal, when every “Gospel” began with the words “ In 
illo tempore "—i.e, once upon a time; (2) as in the translation of 
1539, or Cranmer’s Bible, and dated 1549 from the first Prayer- 


Book in which it appeared; (3) the Authorized Version as in- 
serted in the Sealed at the last revision of the Liturgy. 

There are some useful little bits of information in the book; 
some obvious, such as the number of the Gospels and the 
portion in which they are selected from each Evangelist, for whi 
the writer endeavours to account, and some not very inaccessible. 
On the whole, we are disposed to agree with the author's own 
estimate of it, that masters and mistresses of families may find 
its expositions edifying to read to their household, and that some 
of his younger brethren in the ministry may find these volumes 
occasionally serviceable in assisting lines of thought for their 
sermons, ey ought not, of course, to be jer a 
at which they do not aim. 

In his Hulsean Lectures for 1882 Mr. Watson has set himself 
the task of combating Kuenen’s attack upon what may be called 
the historical reality of the Old Testament, and he confesses that 
he is animated by the consideration of the bearing of this attack 
on New Testament revelation. In some respects the task is not 
difficult, for Kuenen in pursuit of his theory seems to lose his 
common sense, and offends the perceptions of the most ordinary 
reader by the violent hypotheses he employs to support his posi- 
tion. Speaking generally, that position is (with regard to the 
Histories as distinguished from the Law) that the narrative is not 
a record of actual events, but so coloured, adapted, and idealized 
as to have lost its original character; that the persons are not 
real persone, but personitications. They are the product, it seems, 
of a later age of higher spiritual reach, of deeper and 
more varied emotions, of longer social experience, of a truer 
knowledge of God. It was customary, he assumes, with the Jews 
to transfer the feelings, thoughts, and habits of their contem- 
poraries back along the path of history, and to invest remote 
ancestors with the characteristics of the t day. Rather an 
argument in a circle, but it hardly needs this logical refutation. 
Is it 4 om that a proud and patriotic race would have created 
as their founders and mythical heroes some of the early characters 
of the Old Testament. Men of the mental and spiritual grasp of the 
later Prophets, if they had been capable of such a high pitch of what 
must be called the novelist’s art, would scarcely have invented 
such characters as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. They were in a 
special sense the harbingers of the spiritual glories of Israel ; yet 
Isaac, the child of promise, is a very “plain” man indeed, “a 
“ successful farmer,” and the picture of his household is not 
edifying, his idyllic courtship and marriage issue in a rather sordid 
realism. Jacob, the prince and father of Israel, is what we can 
all see, the hero of adventures in his early life, from which one 
turns with sorrow, if not with a stronger feeling. Any reader can 
see these things, and can judge for himself whether it is more 
likely that such stories are true, or that any one capable of forging 
them a thousand years afterwards would have been the man to 
outrage the beliefs and offend the amour propre of his contem- 
poraries. Of course Mr. Watson's argument is as much stronger 
than this as many other considerations, especially the witness of 
Egyptian history to the events of Joseph's life, can make it; and 
if the narrative will bear such a test in one place why should it 
give way under the strain in another. This portion of his task is, 
as we have said, comparatively easy, but when he comes to con- 
tend for the Mosaic authorship of the whole Law, and to insist on 
the early date of Deuteronomy, he enters on a task which is some- 
what more full of difficulties. 

Mr. Clifford in matters of faith himself between those 
who can accept the Nicene Creed and the disciples of Haeckel. 
He imagines that there are many persons in same uncer- 
tain position, and that it is his duty or somebody's duty to 
write a book on the subject of the relation of Jesus of Nazareth to 
Christiauity in order to terminate this unpleasant state of 
plexity and “to make it easy henceforth to attain to a right 
understanding as to the origin and meaning of our religion.” 
His contention is, that while dogmatic Christianity is adverse 
to truthfulness, intolerant and obstructive to progress, the influ- 
ence of the.life and teaching of “ Jesus ” (not “ Christ ”) is purely 
beneticent, and he seeks by the usual process of historical criticism 
to disengage the one from the other. In his attacks on the third 
and fourth Gospels he takes no notice of the fact that the 
author of Supernatural Reliyion has recanted his argument against 
the early existence of St. Luke's Gospel, as shown by the use 
made of it by the heretic Marcion; nor of the recent interesti 
discovery of a commentary by Ephrem Syrus on Tatian’s 
Diatessaron (in this commentator Tatian is seen to weld together 
parts of all the four canonical Gospels, and the date of his writing 
can hardly be later than the early part of the second century) ; nor 
of Weiss’s assertion that the fullowers of Baur have been com 
to concede one after another of the proofs against which their 
master contended. He takes no account of such admissions as 
these; he does not seem to mind being in opposition to M. Renan’s 
opinion both of St. Luke and St. John, and is not afraid to find 

eander against him. It is much to be regretted, even on the 
ground of historical fairness, that the critical spirit does not seem 
so much developed among the defenders as amongst the assailants 
of orthodoxy. A critical examination of the critics might pro- 
duce some interesting results, and, from what we have seen of 
his book, might find some chinks in Mr. Clifford’s harness, 
After quoting the opinions of Mill, Emerson, Theodore Parker, 
Volney, Voltaire, Matthew Arnold, Frances Power Cobbe, Keim, 
Martineau, Coquérel ils, and others, it seems strange that it 
never occurred to him that most of what he had to say had been 
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and reverence which many of them display, but the ominant 
feeling of most of its rs will probably be one of wonder why 
the author thought it n to write it, 


right’s “ Revised Translation of the 
Book of Job” for more light on the endless controversy which is 
the subject of the drama will be disappointed ; but the student in 


text, metre, and grammar of the book, are carefully examined and 
illustrated by the most recent research, Some general conclusions 


try 
the date probably as late as fall of Jerusalem (B.c. 588); the 
metre falls into cantos, stanzas, and lines; Satan is not the Tempter 
of Genesis, or of the New Testament, still less the rebel archangel 
of Milton, but rather Advocatus Diaboli than Diabolus, a pessi- 
mist, as Merx designates him, rather than a destroyer of men or 
an adv of God; and the discourses of Elihu, xxxii.-xxxvii., 
and the chapters 


seq.; from Job being placed last, after Noah and Daniel, in Ezekiel’s 
list of righteous men; and from the 
at this time that devout Gentiles were within the range of God's 
love and care ; no one can miss the evidence of this in the later pro- 
—_<—_- Yet it was to make the persons of the 

ee eee of the sentiments, though not irre- 
verent, might seem scarcely orthodox according to contemporary 
Jewish estimate. 


AMONG THE INDIANS OF GUIANA.* 


Hf pager scenery, tropical botany, and the manners of 
primitive man in British Guiana make the theme of Mr. Im 
Thurn’s fascinating volume of travel. How few of us, except an 
ethnologist or botanist here and there, know anything of that rich 
and wee possession of ours—British Guiana. Here there 
is room for all the Democratic Federation to settle down on un- 
counted acres, and revel in beauty which, in spite of Mr. Im 
Thurn’s love of England, has acted on him like a spell, and drawn 
him back to the tropics. But to live in Guiana requires pluck, 
health, and temperance; nor do we expect to see a secession of 
the discontented 1 plebs stream off in that direction. 
Mr. Im Thurn says that all British Guiana is divided into four 
lying behind each other in belts parallel to the coast. 
earest the sea is the sugar-cane belt, already cultivated to some 
extent. Then comes the timber-growing belt, penetrated by many 
beautiful rivers, down which the lumber is floated. The two re- 
maining belts are inhabited only by Indians of the Carib stock, 
with a slight blending of negro blood here and there from the 
Bonis, we presume, or runaway slaves of the old Dutch. The 
forest belt where the Indians live is uncleared, and all the three 
belts of land spoken of are, as a rule, low, flat, and swampy. But 
beyond them hies the grass country, the savannahs ; “our share of 
this large meadow is about 14,000 square miles in extent, and out 
of the meadow rise the mountains.” The only roads are near the 
sea, the rivers are the watery ways of the rest of the colony. 
Up these rivers Mr. Im Thurn, with Mr. Edwards Moss, the 
famous Balliol oar, have 


by hunting ; the Indians devour half a boiled tapir. An 
jan never “ his leavings,” because he never leaves any- 
thing to put ._ Im Thurn once calculated that in thirt 


six ten of his men had eaten “ 252 lbs. of smoked fish, 
42 Ibs. of fresh fish, a whole wild hog, and an indefinite quantity 
of cassava bread.” The prowess of the Neapolitan boatmen in face 
of macaroni sinks to nothing in comparison with those Gargantuan 
Caribe pounce on which, when boiled, taste like those o 
the ill-omened duck. Wiss comes 0 t 


kenaimas, ayengers or murderers ing to hos 
poison, or by magic. In the night the heron rises from the 


the Indians Guiana. By Everard Im Thum, MA. 
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course of some little stream. On the journey you pass strange- 
shaped rocks, sometimes covered with engraved designs. On these 
the Indians dare not look, unless they chance to be peaimans, or 
medicine-men, when their magic may overcome that of the male- 
volent rocks. But it is not well to have a peaiman in your com- 
pany; for, if offended, he may try to poison you. One did try to 
poison Mr. Im Thurn’s party. 

One of the great charms of Sho. at 
colour in the flowers and birds. . Wallace seems not to agree 
in this opinion, but says “conspicuous masses of showy flowers 
are so rare that weeks and months may be passed without 
observing a single flowering 1 worthy of special admiration.” 
Mr. Im Thurn, on the other d, declares that you must almost 
take special precautions to avoid seeing on an average at least one 
brilliant of flowers each on 
never a glowing carpet of flowers, as in an ish spring; the 

ms grow on trees and shrubs. “No effect of colour could be 
more brilliant than a hackia tree, the leafless branches of which, 
standing high above the surrounding forest, were covered and 
weighed down by dense masses of golden-yellow flowers, gleaming 
with a wonderful and almost dazzling brilliance against a pale 
clear blue sky.” Other trees sway pendant globes of crimson 
flowers, or bear flame-like spikes of dense scarlet blooms, or are 
invested in a faint smoke-tinted light, from their masses of purple 
blossoms ; or wave plumes of creamy white, blushing into red. 
The botanist will find in Mr. Im Thurn’s book a treasure-house of 
his favourite lore; but we must give what space we have left to 
the author's accourt of Indian superstitions. 

Anthropologists are, by this time, somewhat embarrassed by the 
learning of travellers. Mr. Im Thurn, for example, is well 
acquainted with the writings of Mr. E. B. Tylor and his school. 
In one way this is an advantage, for a traveller knows what to 
look for in savage customs, and what to observe. But when we 
come to use such a learned explorer’s! information in arguing 
with the small but fierce tribe of @ priori theorists, they try to 
discredit the evidence. ‘ Your traveller knows too much,” 
say; “he finds the mental condition of the Indians in Briti 
Guiana to be exactly what Mr. Tylor thinks it ought to be.” In- 
deed it is true that the “ religion,” “politics,” and mythology of 
the Caribs are exactly what very early mythology, religion, and 
politics should be, according to anthropologists. © the 
naines, and much the same account will ya Mr. Im Thurn’s 
Caribs, and Dr. Rink’s Eskimo, or Dall’s people of Alaska, or Mr. 
Howitt’s Kamilaroi and Kurnai, or the Oraons and Hos in Dalton’s 
Ethnology of Bengal, or Dr. Bleek’s and Mr. Orpen’s Bushmen, or 
the Lapps whom found to be, “ after the ape, the nearest 
of all animals to man.” Now Mr. Im Thurn himself discredits 
many savage myths which resemble the Biblical narrative of the 
Deluge, for example. He thinks that the savage, ready to please, 
and quite unscrupulous, invents a myth in answer to the ques- 
tions of the missionary or other European inquirer. In the same 
way opponents of anthropological conclusions will maintain that 
Mr. Im Thurn and other learned travellers are (unconsciously) in- 
fluenced by their knowl of what is to expected from 
travellers. They will find Mr. Tylor’s “ Animism,” Mr. Morgan's 
“Punaluan marriage,” and so forth wherever they look. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Im Thurn’s evidence is corroborated by such an 
enormous mass of similar testimony, by the observations of so 
many men who lived before ethnology, or who never heard the 
names of Tylor and Lubbock, that we may accept his statements 
about Caribs as we accept his statements about flowers. 

In society the Indians of Guiana are Totemists—that is to say, 
they are divided into stocks (much more numerous than usual), 
most of which are named after some plant or animal, and claim 
descent from or kinship with the eponymous object. Kindred is 
reckoned on the female side, and a man, when he marries a 
woman, goes to live with her father, as in Ceylon and elsewhere. 
No man may marry a woman of his mother's stock. The custom 
of capture is rare, as is perfectly natural. The various totem- 
kindreds are by this time merged on friendly terms into 
local is yp the other stocks 
are no longer hostile. politics the eare governed (again 
as usual) by the village head-man and ty the peaiman, or medicine- 
map, the prophet-priest and yg ewen who is seldom absent among 


savage races, As for Carib meta hysics, a | are of the sort 
which all civilized races inherit in their mythology. Everything 
in the whole world is on a level with man, things share in 


human personality and passions, “‘ To the ear of the savage, animals 
seem certainly even to talk.” Savage metaphysics arise, “ not 
from the Indian’s asking himself whether the objects around him 
were animate, but rather by his never doubting that, like himself— 
that is the only ane known to him by personal experience—all 
other objects had bodies and spirits,” The spirit is detachable, 
and can animate other bodies, Beyond the sky is another country, 
rather a country from which men came than to which they go. 
Properly speaking, the Indians have no gods (Mr. Im Thum 
says), that is, no spirits who have always been spirits, and 
never embodied. This is a point on which we greatly doubt 
whether the Indians have ever hammered out their own ideas, 


j 
} anlgated, if not in a dogmatic form, yet in general teaching by | stream and floats croaking away. The Indians imitate his 
f several of them, and the whole of Pasar Seed, os recent criticism. oe 4 and recognize in him a or medicine-man ; 
i The author's mental attitude can easily be guessed by those who are | of birds. Such is the record of a ore travel in 
: familiar with writers from the “human” viewpoint of the nature | Guiana. On all sides the river is begirt with the virgin 
of Christ, and they may miss in this book some of the affection | forest. From one of the crests of the neighbouring hills you 
' look down on an ocean of tree-tops, wave on wave of green 
4 leaves, with here and there a trail of white mist marking the 
b search Of an exhaustive criticism of the tex nd occupauon 
t and interest enough. The date and place of the action, the 
i author's nationality, his skill, his use of Hebrew literature, the 
' arrived at may be worth noting. Job, the epre or * ul- 
; exultant” one, is not an Israelite, but the author is; the scene, the 
; of the date is inferred from the manifol usions to Hebrew 
: literature, notably from an almost verbal repetition of the scene 
; of the Celestial Conclave of Micaiah’s dream in 1 Kings xxii. 19, et 
‘ 
| 
| 
a | 
| 
| 
| 
f They found the Indians “ civil, hospitable, pleasant,” and eager to 
k offer their guests a singular ——— something between thin 
4 claret and sour porter. Even a noted murderer and outlaw proved 
i the mildest-mannered man that ever cut a throat, and supplied 
f Mr. Im Thurn with quantities of cassava. The travellers’ day 
} began before light, when the Indians left their hammocks and 
ia made their preparations, These Indians, by the way, sleep like 
dogs or cats ; doze a great deal during the day, and, during the night, 
are often wide awake and noisy. When the Indians have risen, the 
toucans, from their perch in a lofty tree, greet the rising sun with yelp- 
ing cries. In the red sunlight the bodies of the Indians seem almost 
as scarlet as the scarlet ibis. Before luncheon-time food must be 
XUM 
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For example, the native names used now by the Indians 
and missionaries for “god” (like similar names among 
Africans and Australians) mean no more than “the ancient 
one,” or “the ancient one in the sky,” or “our maker,” or “ our 
father.” As far as we have examined savage religion, we are dis- 
inclined to that ame “old ones” — oe are 
regarded as having once been ordinary men. rather, they are 
men so magnified and non-natural, that they escape from humanity 
altogether. They are “demons if not gods,” as Plutarch says of 
Isis and Osiris; they are the savage’s own image, refl and 
magnified on a vaporous cloud of fancy and ignorance. Mr. Im 
Thurn, on the other hand, holds that “these supposed gods are 
but the remembered dead of each tribe.” But in four generations 
tribes of this rank in civilization forget their dead. No Zulu can 
reckon back to their “old, old one, Unkulunkulu,” he is not a 
“remembered dead man,” but an ideal, imaginary first father, 
anthropomorphic, perhaps, but certainly not human, 

The mythology of the Indians is a series of stories, each of which 
accounts for this or that strange fact in the sensible world, the 
markings of fur or feather in beast or bird, the origins of human 
institutions, the origin of fire, which in this case was stolen from 
men by a bird, not (as usual all over the world) stolen by a bird 
for men. The Indians have a “swallowing-myth” like Greeks, 
Australians, and “omar,” & of 

pie, swallowed a peaiman, but restored him again to light, as 
Cronus did his swallowed children. 

We have not room here, though another opportunity may 
occur, to examine Mr. Im Thurn’s theory of the inscribed rocks, 
as common in Guiana as on the Cheviots. Crevaux found, how- 
ever, that when the Oyampis were supplied with paper and pencil, 
their designs corresponded in character with those engraved on the 
precipices and boulders. Dr. Crevaux’s Voyages dans l Amérique 
du Sud should be studied in company with Mr, Im Thurn’s very 


interesting and original volume. 


LIVERPOOL MUNICIPAL RECORDS. 


INCE, now rather more than ten years ago (see Saturday 
S Review, June 21, 1873), the present Sir James Picton’s in- 
teresting and amusing Memorials of Liverpool were reviewed in 
these columns, matter has been added to the subject of his story. 
During the last decade the mythical liver, descendant by evolution 
of the eagle of St. John, cannot be said to have folded his wings 
in somnolent remembrance of the glories of his past. Liverpool 
has made a marked step forwards in other matters besides the 
building of ships and the housing thereof; it is now an episcopal 
see, and bids fair to become a local centre of higher education ; 
and the doctors who assembled there in August were told that an 
infirmary is now projected on a scale which would have astonished 
those fathers of the city who in 1648 ordered the “ buylding of 
Cabbans” outside the town for the reception of the plague- 
stricken inhabitants of Chupel Street. It is pleasant to find that 
the public spirit which in both good and bad days has always been 
characteristic of the Liverpool City Council has continued to induce 
one of its most distinguished members to pursue his researches in 
local history. Resplendent in its outward garment of crimson and 

ld, but containing little that is uninteresting and nothing that 
is superfluous, the volume before us is a modest but solid con- 
tribution to a department of archeology which, as Sir James Picton 
truly says, has hitherto been too much neglected in England. Few 
of our wealthier municipalities possess records dating back as far 
as those of Liverpool ; but much could be done in a smaller way in 
cities which boast neither cotton lords nor iron lords nor tobacco 
lords, but the history of which notwithstanding forms part of that 
of our country. ith regard to the North-West of England in 
particular, as we notice that an Antiquarian | for Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire has recently sprung into life, we hope that its 
members may find some time to spare from their s ations on 
flint implements and the remains of Roman roads for the investi- 
gation of the civic life of their own English ancestors. For a 
more fully organized system of researches of this kind we suppose 
the time es not yet come in England ; any State interference in 
the direction of a combined series would probably be resented ; 
and the corporations have little time to spare for throwing light 
upon the past while concerned with the gas of the present and the 
electric illumination of the future. Thus Liverpool is lucky to 
possess a volunteer historiographer who spares neither labour nor 
cost in reviving the memories of her long but not ignoble 


ty. 

The Seatle from the earlier of which Sir James Picton 
now ts his with an a tell the story 
of as le which for ity and power of endurance or sf 
has Statens by colonies or mediwval 
There is something wonderful in the rapid growth of settlements 
in Australia or in the American West; but the tenacious loyalty 
(if we may 80 express it) of a civic community to its destiny of 

ture greatness appeals more strongly to our sympathy, ike 
Syracuse of old, Liverpool was slow in its early growth ; indeed, 

a corporate existence of three centuries and a half, it seemed 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth's accession, as if the commercial 
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ity of the port had sunk to a point below which there re- 
mained nothing but extinction. Not many years before, in 1544, 
Liverpool had been included in the list of towns enumerated in an 
Act of Parliament as having fallen into decay—a bitter comment, 
at the close of Henry VIII.’s reign, on the system of government 
which had ignored the principles urged upon him by More soon 
after its commencement. In 1558, in reply to a demand from the 
Lords of the Privy Council, caused by apprehensions of the French 
and the Scots and of other eventual enemies, the Mayor of Liver- 
_ returned its shipping as consisting of nine vessels in port and 
our at sea; one of these being of one hundred tons, another of 
, and the rest of smaller burden, while “here be of mariners 
seafaring men belonging to the same port, the number of two 
hundred which obtain their livelihoods by the sea.” Even in the 
course of Elizabeth’s reign the town is described, in a petition, as 
“your Majesty's poor decayed town of Liverpoole.” Some slight 
growth ensued, followed in its turn by a reaction in the times of 
the Civil War, but it was not till after the Restoration that a 
turning-point is really observable in the history of the city. The 
change which began is thus succinctly narrated in a modest appli- 
cation made to Parliament by the ~ pee in the year 1699 to 
constitute Liverpool a parish by itsclf, distinct from Walton, of 
which it had hitherto formed part :— 

It was formerly a small fishing town, but many people coming from 
London in time of the sickness and after the fire [of 1666], several ingenious 
men settled in Liverpoole, which caused them to trade to the plantations and 
other places, which occasioned sundry other tradesmen to come and settle 
there, which hath so enl: their trade that, from scarce paying the 
salary of the officers of the Customs, it is now the third port of the trade 
of England, and pays upwards of s5o,oool. per annum to the King, and 
by reason of such increase many new streets are built, and still in building, 
and many tlemen’s sons of the counties of Lancaster, Yorkshire, 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, Cheshire, and North Wales are put apprentices 
in the town. 

Macaulay, it may be remarked, was unlucky in having to de- 
scribe the condition of Liverpool at a date (1685) falling about 
the middle of what was emphatically a period of transition. He 
quotes the Customs as amounting at that time to 15,000/, annually, 
having multiplied eightfold within sixteen years. Inasmuch as 
Sir James Picton’s whee now before us, to which we regret to 
find that he does not promise a successor from his own hand, 
reaches no further than the close of the seventeenth century, the 
facts here collected illustrate only the story of a long and appa- 
er inglorious struggle in days when neither South-West nor 
South-East Lancashire flattered itself that the vw of England 
was in any special way upon it. All the more faithfully do these 
records reproduce the individual life of a sturdy little community, 
cut off from opportunities of frequent intercourse with other towns 
(there was no road for wheel carriages into Liverpool down to 
the middle of the eighteenth century), but with enough to do 
ee its own against hard times, hard laws, and hard 
neighbours. 

The compiler of this volume has divided its contents into four 
chapters, of which the first covers the long span of time from 
1207 to 1541, with which year the Corporation records begin. 
‘The remaining three, forming the bulk of the book, deal with the 
affairs of about half a century apiece. Within these three 
chapters he has arranged his entries under more or less 
series of headings (Municipal Aflairs, Ecclesiastical Notices, Trade 
and Commerce, and the like), a method which in a collection like 
the present offers few advan A fact can thus not always be 
easily found by its date, while the classification attempted cannot 
be anything but rough at the best. Moreover, repetitions, or 
what seem like repetitions, are not avoided. To take the first in- 
stance at hand, a single mention would have sufficed of the waytes 
—municipal officers whose duty it was to attend the mayor on all 
festive occasions, and to play in public every day except Sundays 
(‘there shalbe no pypinge nor daunsing upon the Sabeoth daies 
except it be at after eveninge praier”). There is, however, a good 
index, which removes all serious inconvenience. 

Among the chronic difficulties to which the civic life of Liver- 

was ex in earlier times, the action of the Crown was, as 
Sir James Picton points out in his Preface, far from being the 
most In Liverpool, as “the rela- 
tion of the borough to the Crown was principally of a pecuniary 
nature.” The free trade which in mdtt charters thet Crown 
made an attempt to establish at Liverpool, and which seemed 
anything but fair trade to the burgesses, was, in reality, 
= intended to divert into the public treasury some of the 
tolls and customs that had found their way into the ex- 
chequer of the borough. The original charter of King John (1207) 
conferred on those who should take burgage tenements under the 
Crown “ at Liverpul” all the liberties and free customs in that 
town of which any free borough on the sea stood The 
charter of King Henry III. (1229) secured these rights to the 
burgesses and their heirs, constituting them a corporation by the 
provision that they should have a mercatorial guild and Aanse, and 
that nobody except those belonging to the guild should “ transact 
any merchandise in the aforesaid borough, unless by consent of the 
same burgesses.” This implied the night of electing corporate 
officers ; the tirst mention of bailiffs, however, does not oceur til} 
1309, nor that of the mayor till 1356. (We may note in i 
that, according to Sir James Picton, the bailiffs, originally officers 
appointed by the Crown to collect dues and rents, were 
two in number, and one of them, as taking precedence, was 
mejor, whence maire or mayor. We do not, of course, dispute the 
etymology; but apart from the famous Meroving combination 
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majordomus, the term mojores is so common in the Caroling 
period, in a sense nearly equivalent to bailiff, that we should have 
thought no further explanation necessary.) Important business 
was transacted by general assemblies of the bu nor is it 
till 1558 that we hear of a committee or council which, being en- 
larged from 1580 (though not all at once), superseded the 
assemblies. The seventeenth century regulations as to the pro- 
ceedings at council meetings are curious, and especially enforce the 
wearing of gowns, as Sir James Picton thinks, not unwisely. We 
may here add that already in 1296 Liverpool had returned two 
members of Parliament ; the privilege of being represented, how- 
ever, lapsed in 1306, and was not restored till 1547. 

But to go back for a moment to the charter of Henry III. 
Together with the right of self-government, it conferred upon the 
burgesses the privileges of an exclusive trading body, to whom 

y produce imported into the borough had first to be offered at 
a value fixed by their own officers before being sold in open 
market. King ) Duane concurrently granted to the burgesses a 
lease of the fee-farm of the tolls, customs, and burgage-rents ; 
but the disposal of these passed into various hands with the lord- 
ship over the lands including the town; in the sixteenth century 
into those of the Molyneux family, who afterwards granted a 
lease of a thousand years, and finally sold the reversion of it to 
the Corporation. Apart, however, from any power of levying 
tolls or dues, the burgesses obtained from Henry III.’s charter the 
power of compelling the payment of a fine by a non-burgess for 
admission to their Fer ge under the designation of a freeman. 
The charter of Edward III. (1333) altered nothing in this, 
merely making ible the growth of a corporate estate by 
extending the privileges of the — charters to the successors 
of the existi ee and their heirs. Although the charter 
of Richard Il. (1382) repealed the restrictive clause requiring 
the assent of the burgesses to the trading of outsiders, 1t was 
restored—or, rather, the repeal was ignored—in the charter of 
Henry IV. (1400). Without generalizing rasbly from a single 
case, we may notice how the tendency of Richard II. to appeal 
from higher strata to lower, and that anxiety of Henry IV. 
to court the towns on which Canon Stubbs has remarked, 
are illustrated by these changes of policy. But it was not till 
the days of intelligent despotism under the Tudors that Liver- 
me “i to be much troubled by the central government. 

Tenry VIII. sent down a Commission charged with a strict 
inquiry into the royal revenues at Liverpool; next year came 
Cromwell’s visitation, which confiscated the revenues of four chan- 
tries in the borough ; but this appears to have offered an opportu- 
nity for good investments to observing residents. Under Edward VI. 
1551), in @ period of great financial difficulty, the Custom 

ouse authorities at (and Chester) are roundly censured 
in a letter signed by the 1 of Wiltshire, as Lord Treasurer, for 
allowing greedy and covetous persons to export prohibited articles, 
Under Philip and Mary a new charter was granted to the borough 
(1556), which once more repealed the clause conferring exclusive 
privileges. It was never re-enacted ; but, says Sir James Picton, 
rather cheerily, “it was acted upon, nevertheless, and continued to 
be a source of strife and contention for two hundred years.” In 
Queen Elizabeth's time, Imperial affairs in the shape of Irish ex- 
fj comeee and wars were a serious trouble to the good people of 

iverpool; soldiers and horses had to be dieted, and on occasion 
there was a riotous quarrel between blue coats and motley coats, 
which a muster of townsmen, “eager as lions,” had to overawe. 
Worst of all was the levying not only of money, but of men, 
which latter imposition the burgesses in 1601 (when the memory 
of the younger x's failure was still fresh) manfully resolved to 
resist, pleading their privilege to serve Her Majesty by sea. Un- 
fortunately it is not known what was the result of their resistance. 
During the reigns of James I. and Charles I. the chief grievance of 
the borough against the Crown of course consisted in the pressure 
of subsidies, followed under Charles by the imposition of a general 
loan, to which the response of Liverpool was extremely modest, and 
of ship-money, concerning which taere remains a curious memo- 
randum from the hand of Humphrey Chetham, the honoured 
founder of the Chetham Hospital and Library at Manchester, 
who was at that time High Sheriff of Lancashire :— 

If you shall tax and assesse men according (to) their estate, then Liver- 
= being poore, and now goes as it werea beginge, must pay very 
ittle ; letters patent are now forth for the same towne. 

In view of these burdens, the charter of Charles I. (1626), which 
extended to the municipal authorities a remarkably wide protection 
in the maintenance of their privileges, may have seemed of small 
account. The town, however, incurred nothing but fresh troubles 
from the outbreak of the Revolution and Civil War. The 
Restoration, as we have said, brought the beginning of a new 
prosperity. But the reigns of Charles II. and James II. were not 
to pass without impressing upon the municipal history of Liverpool 
the mark of an notorious for surreptitious and corrupted 
charters. The charter of Charles II. (1677), which constituted 
the Corporation a self-elected body, gave dissatisfaction outside 
its limits ; but far more dangerous was the charter prepared at the 
end of this reign, and issued by James II. (1685), which, while 
restoring the power of the burgesses, made all the corporate officers 
removable at the will and pleasure of the Crown. True to 
its principle of meddling, the Government of James actually 
removed a deputy-mayor and a justice of the ; and the 
Council had to comply with what grace it could command. After 
the Revolution the charter of James II. was, by a general under- 
standing, dropped ; but a bitter struggle ensued as to the main- 


tenance of that of Charles II., and divided the town into Old 
Charter men (Jacobites) and New Charter men (Whigs). In the 
end a new charter (1695) was obtained from the Government of 
William III., which was intended to restore the liberties of the 
burgesses transferred to a self-elected Council, but which was so 
vaguely worded as to leave matters virtually where they were. 
Self-election remained the rule, although down to the end of the 
eighteenth century attempts were made to obtain | decisions 
in favour of the popular view. Thus, on’ the whole, the system of 
privilege proved victorious at Liverpool through a long series of 
struggles, in which the Crown at times vainly threw its influence 
on the side of the popular feeling or interest. 

Liverpool was spared the peculiar difficulties which beset some 
of our towns in consequence of conflicts between municipal and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions ; and of the two principal families con- 
nected with the town and its neighbourhood, and in possession 
from an early date of the two strongholds of the place itself, one 
generally showed every disposition to be on friendly terms with 
the municipality. “ The Tower,” as the fortified mansion erected 
by Sir John de Stanley early in the fifteenth cen at the foot 
of Water Street was called, remained standing until 1819; but, 
except in the matter of river jurisdiction, the hands of its masters 
were usually helping hands. In Queen Elizabeth's reign we find 
the names of Lord Derby and his son enrolled with other noble 
names on the list of , and in the Restoration age the 
ninth Earl of Derby presided more than once as mayor over the 

wing fortunes of the town. On the other hand, the Molyneuxes, 
in whose family the Constableship of Liverpool Castle was here- 
ditary from the reign of Henry VI. down to the destruction 
of the castle in 1725, and to whom the revenues of the over- 
lord were leased from the middle of the sixteenth century, were 
continually at feud with the Corporation, though their name too 
is absent neither from the burgess roll nor from the list of mayors. 
The Corporation, however, contrived to hold its own against 
friends and foes alike, and earned for themselves a character which, 
put into unpleasant language, thus stands on record in the narra- 
tive of one of their most obstinate adversaries, Sir Edward Moore, 
we of Old Hall, Oldhall Street, and of Bank Hall, Kirk- 


Therefore, since God hath by me forewarned you, have a care you never 
trust them, for there is no such thing as truth or honesty in such merce- 
nary fellows, but what tends to their own ends. And this observe as a 
— ms civility will do no good, but make them contemn you as a 
sind f001. 

“ With much more,” discreetly adds our historiographer, “to the 
same effect.” 

In the foreign polities, if one may so call them, of Liverpool in 
her earlier days the disputes with Chester form by far the most 
important item. Sir James Picton’s narrative is worth reading of 
the struggle which, from 1580 to 1581, the Liverpool Corporation 
—at that time representing a population of less than a deoumad 
souls—gallantly maintained against a trade monopoly claimed by 
their more powerful and wealthy rival, in conjunction with so im- 
posing an ally as “the President, Assistants, and Fellowship of 

erchants of Spain and Portugal.” The contest may be less 
spirit-stirring than that between Greek cantons or Italian com- 
munes. Moreover, Liverpool had the advantage of a friend at 
court in the Lord Derby of the period, and ultimately only gained 
the day by being allowed to slip through the net on account of her 
insignificance. But it is tenacity of the kind which here proved 
victorious which makes the fortunes of cities as well as of men; 
though at the — day it would, at least at this end of the 
Cunard route, be deemed improper to acknowledge a favourable 
decision by the despatch of a hogshead of wine to the judge who 
delivered it, towards which testimonial “Mr Mayor proffered 
x* Mr William More x* Mr Wm Secum 6° 8! &c. &c.” Liverpool 
never gave in to the pretensions of Chester. A dispute as to their 
rights on the Cheshire side of the Mersey is recorded as _occurri 
in the midst of the Civil War; and one of the first achievements 
of Liverpool after the Restoration was to obtain a declaration 
from the Commissioners of Customs confirming the priaciple that 
~v shores on both sides belonged to the Liverpvol Customs 

istrict. 


BELINDA.* 


as is the eighth novel which Miss Broughton has published 
in sixteen years, and it cannot therefore be said that she is 
guilty of that common fault of novel-writers, the spinning off of 
stories in quick succession, without allowing any room for fresh im- 
pressions of books, or scenes, or men. It ought to be possible to com- 
pose such comparatively short stories as these in the most finished 
style at intervals of two years, and we cannot lay Miss Broughton’s 
imperfections to the door of her haste. But we cannot help 
wondering whether this clever and ambitious writer is conscious 
that, with all the pains that she plainly gives herself, she is not 
increasing her hold upon the best part of the British public, and 
that she has reached that point in her career when every fresh 
unsuccessful book which she writes forms another nail in the coffin 
of her literary reputation. Her ninth novel should be an object of 
os solicitude to her. Her best readers are getting tired of her 

ks, and their fatigue is making them unjust. e have ob- 
served, as Belinda has been passing through a periodical, various 


* Belinda. A Novel. By Rhoda Broughton. 3 vols, London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 
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ions of this irritation in the press. People have said, and 

ill doubtless say again, that this is Miss Broughton’s worst novel, 
and that she is going downwurds, book by book. We do not hold 
this opinion ; but we perceive what it means, and we wish that its 
meaning could be impressed on Miss Broughton. It means that 
her method is felt to be artificial and mannered, and that her 
efforts to refresh it have not been successful enough to counteract 
the effect of added annoyance at what is comparatively a fresh 
disappointment. But do not let us be unjust. We do not think 
that any one can read Belinda with care and not confess that it is 
better than any book Miss Broughton has written since Nancy. 
It is not insignificant, as Second Thoughts was ; it has none of the 
cynical grossness of Joan, which is eminently the author's worst 
book ; it is pleasanter and wholesomer reading than Not Wisely, 
but Too Well. 

The scene of the opening chapters is laid in Dresden, where the 
two beautiful Miss Churchills are spending some months in com- 
pany with, and nominally under the charge of, their grandmother, 
they being orphans, The old lady is a clever, witty, and selfish 
woman, who allows them to follow their own devices, if only they 
will not trouble her to look after them. They have, however, 
another species of protector in the shape of a Mr. Forth, Professor 
of Etruscan at one of the English universities, who is engaged to 
be married to the younger sister, Sarah Churchill. Much enter- 
tainment is caused by the efforts Miss Sarah makes to get rid of a 
suitor to whom she has attached herself from a mere whim ; and, 
before many chapters are over, she successfully breaks off her 
attachment. It is but the latest of many such light betrothals, 
for she is a confirmed and shameless jilt. Her elder sister Belinda, 
on the contrary, has a cold forbidding manner which keers suitors 
away, although in her heart of hearts she is far more impressionable 
than the volatile Sarah. A young Englishman, the son of a rich iron- 
master, who has been sent to Dresden to learn German, falls 
violently in love with her, and she with him ; and, in spite of the 
fact that he is pitiably shy and she painfully frigid, they are un- 
able to conceal their mutual attachment from eachother. At last, 
at a picnic in the woods, he plucks up courage to tell her of his 
passion, and she is about to respond to it, when her answer is cut 
short by a noisy, vulgar personage called Miss Watson, who has 
organized the Fag and who drives them before her to the rest 
of the party. They have only the opportunity to make an appoint- 
ment in the public gardens tor the next day. When the hour for 
meeting comes, however, although Belinda is punctual, her lover 
does not arrive, and she goes home vexed and humiliated. She 
receives from him, however, an almost unintelligible note, saying 
farewell ; and in a few days the Churchills see the announcement 
in the Times of his father's suicide, under the shock of financial 
ruin. Belinda is too proud and shy to write to him, and he shows 
no sign to her. Meanwhile Sarah Churchill, having disengaged 
herself from the Professor, the family returns to England, and 
Belinda persists in spending the winter and the whole of the en- 
suing spring in retirement. She is secretly hoping all the time 
that her friend may reappear, and may explain his painful silence. 
At last she gives up hope, and, being thrown again into the 
company of Professor Forth, she fancies that she may live a use- 
ful and not unhappy life as his companion and amanuensis, and so 
she consents to marry him, this part of the plot being rather con- 
fused and improbable. But he proves to be selfish and exacting 
beyond all precedent, and her wretchedness is completed by 
receiving two days after the wedding a letter from her young 
flame explaining that he went home to find his family ruined, and 
that, as she did not write to him, he could not venture to write 
to her until he had in some degree recovered his fortunes. After 
this her married life is miserable in the extreme; she settles down 
in the University town, and is made a simple copying slave by 
her old pedantic husband, who neglects every demand of merely 
humane consideration. She meets the young man again; and the 
third volume is occupied with a description of the manner in 
which he makes himself completely master of her thoughts and 
actions, and of the process by which it becomes at last inevitable 
that she should run away with him. She has actually set out to 
do this, when something impels her to go back again and explain 
to the Professor why it is impossible for her to live with him any 
longer, She bursts into his room in her travelling dress, and finds 
him dead. The curtain then falls, and we are left to understand 
that at a decent interval after the funeral she peaceably marries 
her original lover. 

We have given faint, comparative praise to Belinda; but we 
are bound to say that it is guilty of many breaches of that pro- 
priety of style without which a novel seems devoid of art 
alike and of breeding. The notion of a philosopher who 
fancies that he can indulge himself by marriage without allow- 
ing his new condition to interfere in the slightest with his 

arital habits of life is amusing, but not new. Perhaps the 
most successful of all, and one of the earliest examples of this 
type, was that presented on the French stage by Destouches 
in his Philosophe marié—a work of delicate art, by the side of 
which most of these nineteenth-century studies seem rather 
crude and bald. Miss Broughton, it will be remembered, has been 
very near this strain before. Nancy, in the uovel of that name, 
was a charming girl, as young as Belinda, and she, too, was per- 
suaded to marry an old man, and found, too late, that she pos- 
sessed a capacity for loving some one else. General Tempest, 
however, was not so base and cold as the terrible Professor of 
Etruscan in this latest book, and at last secured the affections of 
his wife; while apoplexy is the god out of the machine which 


comes down at the end of Belinda to cut a bond which the heroine 
has determined, at all costs, to submit to no longer. There is 
something, to our minds, singularly unpleasing in the notion of 
making Providence the accomplice and accident the shield of a 
deliberate act of moral dereliction. 

We are, however, of opinion that Miss Broughton’s moral 
shortcomings are as nothing in comparison with her artistic mis- 
takes. She cultivates vigour at the cost of delicacy, humour at 
the cost of propriety; and she surrounds her figures with a stro’ 
line of colour, as if they were provinces in a map, and tints 
— of theirs with the idiosyncrasy which belongs to them. 

er vulgar, pushing old maid is always vulgar and always push- 
ing; her crusty pedant is never in a good temper; her callous 
old lady is cynical whenever she opens her mouth, Miss 
Broughton is so truly humorous, in a broad way, that it has 
sometimes struck us that farce is her true field, and that she 
ought to write novels that are ly and intentionally comic. 
But even her humour does not always preserve her, because she 
has not the tact to put it into the right mouths. Here is a pas- 
sage which is genuinely funny; it is impossible to read it without 
laughter; but, when we learn that it is part of a conversation 
between two girls who are intended to ladies of the finest 

reeding, we see that the key-note has been falsely struck. 
Sarah Churchill is cross-questioning her sister Belinda as to the 
antecedents of her suitor, and has extracted from her the confession 
that he is in business, 

“‘In business ? ” with raised eyebrows, and an accent of surprise and dis- 
satisfaction. “ Well,” more cheerfully, “there is business and business! 
Have you any idea what sort of business it is ? ” 

“Not the slightest,” very curtly. 

“It is a liberal age,” says Sarah, philosophica'ly; “ but one must draw 
the line somewhere. I draw the line at artificial manure. Come, now, 
have you any reason for supposing that it is artificial manure ? ” 

Belinda laughs a little ; bat most unwillingly. 

“T dare say itis. I never asked.” 

“Do you remember,” says Sarah, “ the little Frenchman, covered with 
orders—Legions of Honour and Saint Esprits by the gross—that we met at 
the ball at Cannes, who told us that he was * dans le commerce,’ and when I 
inquired what branch, and suggested that perhaps he was ‘dans /es vins,’ 
answered grandiosely, ‘ Non, mademoiselle ; je suis dans les bougies !’” 


A pause. 

The pug has arisen from the cold parquet, and, with her tail still half- 
mast high in the enervation of slumber, has stepped delicately on to Sarah, 
and cast hersel! with a deep, slow sigh upon her warm lap. 

“ Your friend does not look as if he were ‘dans les bougies,’” says Sarah, 
Pn, with an air of thoughtful generosity, “ still less dans le—I declare 

do not know what is the French for artificial manure! How Granny 
has neglected our education ! ” 

By far the best of this, of course, is the paragraph about the pug, 
which is of the highest order of merit. Through the pases of 
Belinda there walk, or rather sleep and sniff, three of most 
delightful dogs which we have met with in fiction. Whenever 
these animals are introduced we turn to them with pleasure from 
the slightly under-bred persons with high voices and bold phrases 
in whose company they exist. The scene from Pp. 287 onwards 
of vol. i., in which these three dogs successively undergo the 
martyrdom of the wash-tub, is one of the merriest pieces of 
observation which we have come across for a long time, full of 

happy touches as that of the pug who is aware that bis fate 
is pec A him, but who “tries to imagine that he may avoid it 
by remaining seated in the middle distance, and totally refusing 
to reply when addressed.” There are many of these happy humor- 
ous sketches, but, as usual with Miss Broughton, they grow 
rarer and rarer as the novel progresses, and are lost altogether 
when we reach the third volume. 

It is needless to say that there is a t deal of love-making in 
Belinda, and in those studies of emotion Miss Broughton is still 
exceedingly clever. But no one, we suppose, ever wept over the 
woes of any one of her heroines, not even over those of the most 
pleasing of them all, Esther Craven. Here aguin, as in 80 much 
else, she shows want of tact. Her love-making is too sensuous and 
tempered with too little reserve for the taste of mature readers, and 
not tender or unselfish enough to please the young. Belinda her- 
self is a sympathetic character—that is to say, to be accurate, she 
is intended to be so. But the young man, with his “ shy, fierce 
voice and burning eyes,” is only tolerable upon first acquaintance, 
and fatigues us terribly as he continues to reappear, All regular 
novel-readers will, of course, pass Belinda through the mill of 
their inattention, and there will be many to whom its brazen wit 
and stormy passion will seem excellent literature. These will 
point, in defence of their favourite, to the briskness and freshness 
of the language, the simple evolution of the story, and the absence 
of many obvious faults. But we entertain the belief that Miss 
Broughton was born for something better than this half-success, 
and we are sincerely sorry that once more she should have disap- 
pointed us, and have failed to write a book which we can con- 
scientiously recommend to that narrower circle of readers who 
only take up a novel when they are sure of finding it particularly 


SHIPBUILDING.* 


HE handsome volume which the Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects issues yearly does not come out until some six months 

or so after the annual meeting; and as reports of the papers and 
discussions at the meeting are given in some newspapers, the 


* Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects, Vol. XXIV. 
London : Sotheran & Co. 
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official record when it is at last made public seems to consist of 
what is thought in these days decidedly old matter. The delay is 
probably quite unavoidable, as the papers are accompanied by 
elaborate illustrations, and of course the Institution cannot pre- 
vent partial and incomplete publication ; but this anticipation of 
the full record is certainly to be regretted, both for the reason just 
given and because it is liable to cause false impressions ; for in too 
many cases the papers assuredly cannot bear condensation or rapid 
and careless editing. Even when published in full and well illus- 
trated, they are sometimes neither very clear nor very instructive, 
and in a curtailed form they are not unlikely to appear utterly un- 
meaning. High imaginative power and reliance on the imagina- 
tive power of others is not always wanting, for few seekers after 
truth have indulged in bolder hypotheses or relied more on bold 
hypotheses than naval architects; but of dry light there is sad 
want in what are, in one sense, scientific writings. Too often 
must the reader of a paper on some point connected with naval 
architecture wish that the author would distinguish a little more 
clearly between assumption and fact, or would kindly condescend 
to “explain his explanation.” 
The present volume, which is, as usual, profusely and admir- 
ably illustrated, certainly does not contain less hazy talk than 
its predecessors. ‘There are some valuable papers and some 
valuable remarks; but unhappily other of the papers and dis- 
cussions are misty in the extreme; and the general impres- 
sion left on the student is that of more or less luminous fog. 
The experts either cannot explain what they mean, or, be it said 
without irreverence, they do not know what they mean themselves, 
or else they contradict each other, and seem unable to come to any 
definite conclusion, As a marked example of the uncertainty that 
appears to prevail, we may take Mr. Watts’s paper on a method of 
sakedian the rolling of ships at sea, and the discussion that fol- 
lowed it. The subject which Mr. Watts treated was a most in- 
teresting one, as what he had to describe was, broadly speaking, 
an attempt to lessen the rolling of a ship by letting water into 
her—that is to say, by doing precisely what in other days would 
have been considered most dangerous. It was thought formerly 
that free internal water was necessarily an element of danger. 
Mr. W. H. White, a most accomplished master, as need hardly be 
said, of all science relating to shipbuilding, said, in the first edi- 
tion of his excellent Manual of Naval Architecture, that any 
amount of free water which passed into a ship must considerably 
affect her behaviour in a sea-way, as the wash of it from side 
to side might so increase the amplitude of the oscillations as 
to jeopardize her safety, making her liable either to capsize, to 
labour heavily and ship more water, and sustain otherinjuries. Some 
thoughtful naval architects, however, appear latterly to have come 
to the conclusion that this view was wrong. The Committee on 
the Inflexible spoke in their Report of the remarkable effect of 
free internal water in extinguishing rolling; and, from the 
remarks on the subject in the second edition of Mr. White’s 
book, it was clear that he had, to a considerable extent, changed 
his opinion. In constructing the Inflevible provision was made 
for admitting water into her in order to make her easy in a sea— 
to admit the water into two compartments, one forward and the 
other aft; but during the completion of the ship the fore chamber 
was appre riated for stowage, so that only the after chamber was 
available for the pu contemplated. When the ship was sent to 
the Mediterranean, the summer before last, Mr. Watts was commis- 
sioned by the Admiralty to conduct experiments on board her. Now 
it might be thought that to make these experiments would be no 
very difficult matter. The Mediterranean might be trusted to pro- 
duce waves of decent itude; and surely, with the appliances 
that now exist, their effect on the ship could be determined. 
Seemingly, however, there was in this instance great difficulty in 
the way, and the experiments were not altogether satisfactory. 
Some errors were committed which may have affected the 
results,‘ and apart from these the results did not yield the 
knowledge which it was expected would be gained from them. 
Mr. Watts says that it was hoped that it would be possible on 
analysing the diagrams made to calculate from them the resistance 
offered to rolling by the ship with and without the water-chamber in 
use, but that this was found impossible ; and that, though the results 
are very instructive, the resistance due to the water-chamber 
cannot apparently be separated with anything like certainty with 
our present state of knowledge. He straightway proceeds, how- 
ever, to state how much the chamber, when more or less full of 
water, diminished rolling ; thus, to all appearance, solving the diffi- 
culty in a practical way, at any rate, but leaving his reader some- 
what mystified. Perhaps, however, the reader will not wonder at 
the uncertainty if he turns to Mr. Watts’s account of what was 
intended when the experiments were commenced, and what hap- 
pened, The intention was, he says, “to commence with the 
water chamber empty, and record the behaviour of the ship for 
about half an hour, then fill up the chamber by stages, and take 
records for half an hour in each condition”; but that “the water 
in the chamber was dashed about with such violence that after the 
first two or three experiments it was found impossible to keep the 
hatch open, so that the water admitted at each stage could be only 
very roughly estimated.” Now, it may be asked, what did he and 
his brother philosophers expect the water to dc? Did they think 
it would flow evenly and steadily to and fro without any un- 
pleasant activity? Why did they not call into their councils some 
‘washerwoman, who would have told them that if a vessel partly 
full of water was jerked about the water would splash ; and would 
it not be advisable before making elaborate experiments, and at- 


tempting to reason exhaustively concerning the motion of water, 
to consider the most obvious and simple facts ? y . 

Some of the experts who took part in the discussion which 
followed the reading of Mr. Watts’s paper seem to have been 
rather puzzled by it, and not at all impressed by the results ob- 
tained. Mr. W. John told of the difficulties occasioned on board 
a merchant vessel by a partially empty tank, and made tbe perti- 
nent and significant remark that naval architects were only now 
at the threshold of a very important line of investigation. Sir E, 
Reed spoke of the dangers of free water in ordinary ships, and said, 
withsome humour, that in the case described by Mr. Watts the water 
behaved with a total absence of all that amount of propriety which 
seemed to have been expected. Mr. Samuda stated that, like the two 

tlemen just named, he did not see that the good effect which 
it was desired to impress on the meeting would result from 
changing the style and adopting free water instead of confined 
water. Mr. Rundell said that the investigation, though exceed- 
ingly valuable theoretically, could not have a very practical appli- 
cation, unless it could be shown that it — not only to simple 
waves or to harmonic waves, but also to the very irregular waves 
which are commonly met with at sea. The net result, then, of the 
paper and of the debate seems to be that the question remains pre- 
cisely as it was. Mr. Watts, after giving the reasons for sup- 
posing that free internal water would diminish rolling, and 
describing the experiment, says that it was found impossible to 
determine the resistance due to the water-chamber from the 
diagrams, but that practically the rolling was diminished from 
20 to 25 cent. ‘This gratifying result seems, however, to be 
doubted by the most acute amongst his critics. The position of 
the naval architects in this matter appears to resemble that of 
travellers on a snow-slope beset by fog, who, after a long pere- 
grination, find themselves at the precise spot they started from. 

A curious fact mentioned in a discussion subsequent to that on 
Mr. Watts’s paper seems to show, perhaps, still more forcibly the 
haziness that prevails in speculations about shipbuilding. Mr. R. E. 
Froude, the able son of a very distinguished father, read a paper 
on a method of investigation of screw-propeller efficiency. Of 
the paper itself we do not desire to speak, as the sub- 
ject dealt with is a very difficult one, which, if treated 
at all, must be treated at great length, and is perhaps, 
from its highly technical nature, hardly suited for these columns. 
It may be mentioned, however, as showing that even Mr. Froude 
was affected by the prevailing mist, that Mr. White himself, 
though greatly admiring the paper, said that he could not have 
followed the general drift of it had it not been for Mr. Froude’s 
previous explanation to him. Putting aside the discourse, which 
is probably only the first of a series, it is well worth while to 
draw attention to a statement by one of the speakers in the dis- 
cussion which took place. Mr. J. H. Biles, a member of the 
Institution, and author of one of the articles in the present volume, 
said that the late Mr. Froude had read a paper at the Institution 
which tended to prove that propellers were too large and had too 
much surface. The consequence was that “a great many people 
reduced the diameter of propellers and reduced the surface,” and 
to this several lamentable results were due. Mr. Biles went on 
to describe a case where the result was in direct opposition to 
Mr. Froude’s deductions. Nevertheless, he did not, however 
urge that Mr. Froude was mistaken; but attributed the evil 
which happened to the fact that people adopted Mr. Froude's 
conclusions, or seeming conclusions, but to a large extent ignored 
the assumptions on which they were . He is probably 
right; but in any case it is clear that, unless the “ people con- 
nected with carrying out practical work,” to use Mr. Biles’s 
expression, were exceptionally stupid, Mr. Froude was either 
wrong, or that he expressed himself in a cloudy manner, and 
did not make clear how much of his reasoning rested on hypothesis, 
or, in other words, how highly speculative it was. Men of 
business are not usually dullards in what closely concerns their 
interests, and it is difficult to suppose that in this case shipowners 
or builders, when about to spend large sums of money, were guil 
of carelessness for which a achoolboy would be punished, Sti 
more difficult is it to suppose that Mr, Froude was entirely wrong. 
He was, as every one knows, a man of the highest attainments 
who did most valuable work, and his name is deservedly honoured. 
We have not his paper to refer to, but it is permissible to 
think that even he was in this case misty as writers on naval 
architecture often are, and did not make the arbitrary nature 
of his assumptions sufficiently clear, and therefore misled 
readers who had every reason for giving close attention to his 
words. If this illustrious man was not free from the preyalent 
fault, it may well be imagined that it vitiates to a large extent 
the work of inquirers of less degree, and unfortunately it does not 
seem to be diminishing. It is certainly very manifest in the 

resent volume of the Transactions. It must not, however, be 
imagined that the papers are all of the nebulous order, as some of 
them have, as has been said above, great value, Of these we hope 
to speak in a future number. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 
IlL—BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
MONGST the story-books for boys and girls this year the 
favourite thread on which to hang a plot seems to be that of 
children taken charge of by others than their ts. The Court 
and the Cottage, by Emma Marshall (Griffith & Farran), might almost 
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be described as a novelette, since it contains a lover who is left to live 
forlorn. It is the history of a handsome orphan girl, called Elfrida. 
She is kg on the death of her father, by her aunts, who are 
= selfish old ladies, fond of peace and their own ways; and 
ida is a harum-scarum healthy lassie, who nearly brings down 
their white hairs with sorrow to the grave. However, it is the 
gay strong young girl who dies, and a bright amusing tale comes 
to a pathetic, and we think unnecessarily dolorous, end. Of this 
class of book it is the most cleverly-written we have yet received. 
ies and Pansies, also by Emma Marshall (Nisbet), gives an 
account of two little girls who, owing to their parents being 
one to Brazil, are left under the care of a disagreeable 
old lady, who is a complete slave to a set of noisy ill-bred dogs. 
Pamela, the eldest, is a pattern child, and manages to protect her 
sister, and to worry through her miseries until the return of her 
parents. She shows an amount of amiability and tact rarely met 
with, unfortunately, in real life even amongst grown-up people. Ken- 
neth’s Children, by Stella Austen (Masters), are three little orphans 
who unexpectedly make their appearance from India, consigned by 
their father on his deathbed to the care of his friend Kenneth. 
They are dear quaint musical little creatures, and experience from 
their new protector all the affection of a parent. An amusing 
incident is told of their simplicity. Kenneth loses his property, 
and Paul and Mona start on an expedition to a neighbouring 
village to try to make some money for their ian by singing 
and fiddling. They return triumphantly with fifteen shillings 
and imagine they have retrieved the family fortunes. Growing 
Up, by Jennett Humphreys (Griffith & Farran), is a rather amusing 
sketch of two orphan sisters, also born in India. They are sent to 
live with a cross old maiden aurt in England, and suffer many 
things in their new home. However, better days dawn for them, 
when Miss Brydie, a sensible governess, appears on the scene, 
and in the last chapter we leave them in a state of complete bliss, 
their grown-up brother having arrived from India to take them 
back with him, and to spoil and pet them as much as their nt 
had done formerly. dy Temple's Grandchildren, by Evelyn 
Everett Green (Nisbet), is much on the same lines; here, too, 
children are made eet by a kind and pleasant governess, There 
is a refined yet healthy tone about this book which makes it agree- 
able reading even to a grown-up person. In An Out-of-the- Way 
Place, mS von Stuart (Suttaby), there is another severe aunt. She 
tries to bring up her nieces in rigid propriety and strict seclusion. 
One rebels, and reaps in the end the deserved tares ; but the other, 
who has always been obedient to her aunt, gets what she wants. 
This, of course, is as it should be, but her fate seems hard. Joan, 
the rebel, is certainly the best drawn character of the two. Punch, 
by E. C. Philips (Griffith & Farran), is a little boy who is eccen- 
tric without being interesting; he and his brother talk as no 
healthy boys do talk, and we are not surprised that he is ordered 
to the Riviera to strengthen his constitution. The female relatives 
of the boys sermonize in a manner calculated to turn the children 
under their care into detestable little prigs. In The Emperor’s 
Boys, by Ismay Thorn (Shaw), an uncle takes charge instead of an 
aunt. He is described, and very well described, as somewhat of a 
type of the lady’s hero. One of the boys 
very naughty, but he manages to en our athies, though 
hho tell lies and listen behind hedge, We leave hitn, 
formed character, owing to an illness, studying hard at his tutor’s, 
with a fine baritone voice and a sprouting moustache. The book 
has many merits in incident, description, and characterization, and 
is, on the whole, the best written boy's book of the class we are now 
noticing. Fighting the Good Fight, by H. F. E. (Nelson), tells of a 
boy who goes to live with his uncle and cousins, and being the child 
of religious parents, tries to prove himself, under difficult cireum- 
stances, honourable, kind, generous, and forgiving. He is a manly 
boy on the whole, and certainly does not deserve all the troubles into 
which he falls. Spoilt Guy, by Darley Dale (Nisbet), is another 
Indian child, but the relatives in England who take charge of him, 
instead of practising the severities of the aunts we have spoken of, 
to the other extreme, and allow him time to do exactly as he 
ikes. When his father returns home Master Guy is in complete pos- 
session of the field, and it is with much difficulty that heis brought 
to understand the necessity of being under authority. Two Little 
Waifs, by Mrs. Molesworth gperonge though not orphans, 
have temporarily lost their father, whom they go to meet in Paris. 
He is returning from India, but is unfortunately detained by illness 
at Nice. A telegram miscarries, so the poor little waifs do not 
have “an American time ” in Paris, as they cannot speak French, 
and are obliged to stay with a stranger until their father turns up 
to claim them. This story has scarcely the charm of either 
Carrots or The Cuckoo Clock. The illustrations are by Walter 
Crane, and the binding is a distinct success. 

We now come to the stories where an elder sister takes charge of 
the younger ones, instead of aunts, uncles, or grandmothers. Cissie’s 
Troubles, by Darley Dale (Nisbet), is a healthy, vigorously written 
book, dealing with the difficulties of a girl whose nts are dead, 
her means very small, and her elder brother blind. She does her 
duty ; marries adoctor, and has the rewards of virtue so often denied 
to as good a in real life under similar circumstances, Sister 
Sue, by Ismay Thorn (Masters), is the story of another devoted 
little sister-mother. ing herself almost a child and with a 
child’s faults, she finds it hard to obtain much influence over her 
troublesome brothers. All the characters are lifelike and weéll- 
conceived, and we are sure both boys and girls will welcome this 
book. They will say there is no humbug about it, and that Justin 
isa brick. Nora's Trust, by Mrs, Gellse (Griffith & Farran), is 


also the history of an orphan elder sister ; she is in a humble class 
of life, and devotes herself with good sense and en to her 
onerous charge. The style is simple and pleasant, and this book 
will be found a suitable present for a young servant, or to adorn 
the shelves of a village lending libraiy. Lily and her 

by C. E. L. (same publishers), are not without parents, 
but Lily takes a large share in the management of the younger 
children. This volume is bookmaking of a rather uninteresting 
kind, but doubtless there are children who like detailed accounts 
of the every-day doings and —_— of commonplace little folks. 
To this class the trifling adventures of Andrew, Harry, and 
Cesar may be very welcome. The frontispiece is singularly 
unhappy. Another story which comes under the same head of 
bookmaking is A Waif of the Sea, by Kate Wood (Blackie). 
The waif is a little London fiower-girl, who turns out to be a 
lady's long-lost child, supposed to have been drowned. Strange 
to say, this and another are the only two long-lost children we 
have come across amongst the Christmas books, The other is 
Hetty Gray ; or, Nobody's Bairn, by Rosa Mulholland (Blackie), 
She also is supposed to have been drowned, and her life is one 
of many vicissitudes until she is discovered by her sister and 
taken away to be made “ happy as a queen.” Only a Girl (Wells 
Gardner) has neither parents nor relations; but is left to the 
mercy of the cold world. This is a very pretty story, adapted 
from the French by C. A. Jones. Francoise is adopted by the 
commune, and made a sort of general “ slavey” to the vi 

She works hard and goes to service, saves money, and gets a lover ; 
but her lover is drowned before the marriage, and she devotes the 
remainder of her life to her neighbours who are sick and un- 
fortunate. We can thoroughly recommend this brightly written 
and homely narrative. Fred Fraser, the principal character in 
Uphill Paths, by E. van Sommer (Nelson), fails in an examination, 
and meeting with harsh upbraidings, instead of sympathy and en- 
couragement, from his mother, rushes out of the house intending to 
drown himself. A passing stranger sees him leaning over the 
parapet of the bridge, and divines his intention. He speaks to 
him, and helps him to again face life and its trials. enlists 
and becomes a smart soldier, and though for many years he is a 
hard, disappointed man, his life becomes at length a useful and 
happy one. This book is decidedly religious in tone. Under 
Fire (Religious Tract Society) is of the same clas:. Jo, the hero 
in this case, behaves in a very plucky manner when nearly 
drowned by some workmen who wish to my themselves 
on him for his fidelity to his employer. He behaves with 
generosity when he will not tell upon them, and eventually 
gains their esteem. This would be a good book to give to young 
workmen, and we can conscientiously recommend it. Herotsm im 
Humble Life, by the Rev. E. N. Hoare (Nelson), is another vigo- 
rously written book, giving the history of a life and struggle 
amongst the poor. ‘This time the interest centres in a bricklayer’s 
widow, who does her best in a hard, drudging manner to bring up 
her sons. One of them marries imprudently, takes to drink, 

is only brought to see the error of his ways through a severe acci- 
dent. This is described on the title as a “temperance tale.” 
Little and Good, by Emma Marshall ( Willoughby), tells of an ill- 
used cripple boy. Every one in this book who is not a pattern 
dies, with the exception of the hero. A Christmas Pudding, by 
L. C. Skey (Griflith & Farran), is an unobjectionable collection of 
stories and rhymes, dedicated by a mother to her twelve children. 
Blind Man’s Holiday (Warne) is composed of little stories 
intended to be read aloud to children from six to eight years of 
age. The author congratulates herself on the way the stories 
are told; but we are happily not acquainted with children who 
talk, or like to hear others talking, in so dull a manner. Only a 
Girl, by Craythorn Clayton (Dean), is the second book on our list of 
this name. It consists of three stories, with most ludicrous illus- 
trations. The illustrator carefully, and perhaps wisely, conceals 
his name. A third book has nearly the same title, It is Only a 
Child, by M. A. Ellis (Warne). Children will be sure to approve 
of the story, as it is full of those touches of minute observation 
that so often please the youthful mind. 

We now come to books of adventure, an immense of 
which is before us. As we look over it, the best title rather than 
the gaudiest binding attracts the eye; and it must be allowed 
that, so far, nothing can be better than Mr. Ascott Hope's choice 
of The Wigwam and the War-Path (Blackie) as the name of a 
collection of all the most scalping stories, so to speak, of the North 
American Indians we have ever heard. The cover, too, is not far 
behind the title in sustaining the “ blood and bones” character of 
the contents. A golden Indian, of ferocious countenance, steals 
towards the back of the book, where a milder and more benign 
wielder of the tomahawk awaits him. The stories are all founded 
on fact, and in some cases are simple and unembellished narra- 
tives of historical events. The illustrations, by Mr. Gordon 
Browne, are above the low average of this season, and, were 
possible, would go to make the letterpress more thrilling than it 
is, though some of them appear to be Another book 
of Indian adventures is Dr. Macaulay's Grey Hawk (Hodder), the 
life of John Tanner, an English captive among the Ojibbewa: 
He remained, so runs the tale, among the Red Indians from 
childhood for thirty years, when he joined a brother beyond the 
Mississippi. The scene is chiefly laid in Manitoba, now home 
of so many of our countrymen. Grey Hawk is Tanner's Indian 
name, Hooks of this kind should be more strongly bound. 


If merely reading a volume for review disin tes its —_ 
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schoolboys? The Golden Magnet, by Mr. Manville Fenn (Blackie), | so familiar, and which seem so inexhaustible in their interest 


takes us to Peru, but is hardly so fascinating as either of the two 
books mentioned above. There is a regular plot, a wonderful 
discovery of treasure, a love match, and other accidents of an 
ordinary novel. The pictures, which are by Mr. Gordon Browne, 
inted apparently by some process like aquatint, are very fair. 
he same publishers also issue Jack o’ Lanthorn, by Henry Frith, 
a tale of times when the pressgang system was in full force. It 
gives an account of scenes at the siege of Gibraltar on board a 
man-of-war a hundred years ago, where the hero, saving the life 
of his captain, is himself shot down, to the great regret of his 
messmates, and perhaps of the reader. From Cadet to Captain, 
by J. Percy Groves (Griffith & Farran), is exactly what might be 
inferred from the title. We are introduced to the hero at Sand- 
hurst, follow him through the Franco-Prussian and Zulu Wars, 
and finally settle him at home in peaceful contentnent—* with 
Mary” and their “little ones around them.” The author con- 
cludes reluctantly :—‘ Reader, farewell! Farewell, a sound 
which makes us linger.” Uvhappily, lingering with Mary and the 
little ones is not for a reviewer of Christmas books. Middy and 
Ensign (Griffith & Farran) claims our attention next, Mr. Manville 
Fenn again acquits himself so as to deserve the thanks of parents 
and boys. The story is that of the adventures of a detachment on 
board a gunboat sent up a Malay river to protect a friendly Rajah. 
The friendly Rajah turns out a traitor ; and there is a great deal of 
fighting, and a little fun due to the rivalry of the two young 
gentlemen who give a title to the volume. The local scenery is 
excellent, but the pictures do not do it justice. Altogether, how- 
ever, this is above the ordinary level of such books, and may at 
least increase our young readers’ acquaintance with geographical 
facts a little outside the usual lines. Wild Adventures round the 
Pole (Hodder) describes the voyage of a sealing ship which 
became ice-bound in the Arctic Sea, and, after remaining till all 
hope of succour seemed gone, was rescued by the good yacht 
Polar Star. Dr. Gordon Stables has evidently participated in 
similar dangers, and tells his story graphically. Honest John 
Stallibrass, by J, Jackson Wray (Nisbet), is supposed to be lost 
in the Deucalion. He has only, however, received an injury 
which affects his memory, and is eventually discovered and 
brought home to his affectionate family, who gradually polish 
up his faded recollections, The plot, in various aspects, has 
been met with before. Jack Archer, by G. A. Henty (Sampson 
Low), isa tale of the Crimean War. The Crimea was familiar 
when reviewers were readers, but is already so far forgotten 
that the old story of that triumphant but melancholy episode 
in our history may be worth writing for young folk. So at least 
thinks Mr. Henty, and we have no fault to find with the way in 
which he has performed his task. He has certainly added very 
much to the interest and value of the book by a series of plans of 
the principal battles. The same favourite author has also published 
By Sheer Pluck (Blackie), a tale of the Ashantee War, which may 
be recommended as not only entertaining but improving. The 
hero is left to his own resources at an early age. Those resources 
seem at first to consist chiefly of an unusual supply of “ pluck”; 
it is, however, supplemented by a knowledge of the art of 
taxidermy, which brings him into contact with an eminent and 
wealthy naturalist, who takes him out to West Africa. The rest 
of his adventures, his patrun’s fate, Sir Garnet, King Coffee, 
African fever, and a triumphant return with ultimate wealth 
and honour, must be read in Mr. Henty’s own words to be 
duly appreciated. This book will probably be greatly preferred 
by his numerous youthful admirers to bis third story, Friends 
A Divided (Griffith & Farran). This is an historical novel 
founded on those parts of the story of the Civil War in 
which Prince Rupert figures most largely. For boys who are 
not so tired of history at school as to dislike the look of it, 
even when hidden in the yarn of a story-book, this will be found 
an acceptable and improving present. A complete collection of 
Mr. Henty’s works would go round a tolerably large family, and 
make a goodly show on the play-room bookshelves, for we have 
another of them to notice this Christmas. With Clive in 
ndia (Blackie) is, strictly speaking, like the three last noticed, an 
historical tale ; the circumstantial details are accurately laid down, 
and perhaps of all the four Mr. Henty has contrived in this one to 
exceed himself in stirring adventures and thrilling situations, 
while the realities are preserved. The pictures are again by Mr. 
Gordon Browne, who may be y= on their success in 
adding to the interest of the book. Mr. Henty, it may be remarked, 
refuses to spell old names which have become household words in 
land in the new-fangled fashion, and so we have Arcot for 
Arkat, and Cawnpoor for Kahnpur, and Lucknow for Laknao. 
Farlow his Friends, by J. T. Trowbridge (Warne), is 
wholly different from the books we have just noticed. It is a 
curious story of the trials of a boy who is deserted at an American 
hotel by his father, and who is made to work out an unpaid bill. 
When he considers the debt to have been fully paid up, he takes 
his leave, and drives a pate conveyance for a time on his own 
account. Though the characters are scarcely to be recognized as 
American, the story has all the freshness and novelty of the other 
side of the Atlantic, and may fairly be recommended as contain- 
ing, in spite of many unusual scenes, nothing likely to injure a 
boy's mind. We can only accord a brief notice to three books of 
school life. They are Chums, by Harleigh Severne (Griffith & 
Farran); Dr. Jolsfe's Boys, by Lewis Hough (Blackie); and J’cas- 
blossom (Wells Gardner). They contain the usual fighting flo 
ging, cricket-playing, football, truth and untruth which are aiealy 


We miss, it is true, the barring-outs which used to be the rule in 
such books long ago; and, on the whole, schoolboys, if they are 
faithfully represented by the Christmas literature of 1883, are be- 
coming more civilized as the world grows older. Peasblossom, by the 
way, is very pleasantly illustrated by H. J. A. Miles, whose vignettes 
have evidently suffered terribly at the hands of the engraver. =e 
will probably like the adventures of A Three-Guinea Watch, by 
T. B. Reed; but, from the way in which it is printed, in long lines 
badly filled, and from the superabundance of slang, we cannot 
altogether praise it. In Time of War, by James F. Cobb 
(Griffith & Farran), is a tale of Paris life during the Siege and the 
rule of the Commune. It is a little more dreadful than it need 
be, at least for English readers; and the illustrations are badly 
cut. The use of such a book would be to show the — 
which beset the French social systems; and, so far, Mr. Cobb 
succeeded well, and without exaggeration. Paddy Finn (same 
publishers) and From Powder-Monkey to Admiral (Hodder) are 

»sthumous publications from the pen of the lamented W. H. G. 

ingston, one of the fathers of this kind of literature. They will 
be received with a melancholy pleasure by all the young people 
whom year by year he delighted. M. Jules Verne’s Green 
(Sampson Low) is, as usual, half-scientific and half-romantic. It 
contains an account of Staffa as seen by the voyagers in a yacht, 
and there is a thrilling, but improbable, scene in Fingal’s Cave. 
We have also received a pretty and semi-religious story, Garton 
Kowley, by J. Jackson Ray (Nisbet), and Her Majesty’s Bear, by 
E. H. Mitchell (Masters), an interesting and well-written tale of 
Dover in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


T is needless to tell our readers that the Tenth Census of the 
United States (1), of which the first completed volume now lies 
before us, was the most perfect, the largest in scale, the most 
minute and accurate in detail, the fullest of varied information 
that the world had yet seen. It is equally needless for those who 
have any experience, direct or indirect, of American State papers 
to say that its records promise to be fully worthy of the work. 
Every detail is given in its proper place; the economical history 
of every state, county, and township may be traced in elaborate 
statistical tables; the general results are collected, worked out, 
and formulated with utter indifference alike to labour and cost, 
with profound consideration for the ignorance, laziness, and con- 
venience of the reader. The investigator bent on pursuing some 
special statistical inquiry will tind materials not merely provided, 
but arranged, catalogued, summed up to his hand. The student 
who, without any such special interest, seeks merely a general 
view of American progress during the last century will tind in 
the first pages of the volume before us all that he can desire in a 
threefold form—in text, tables, and maps, all equally excellent in 
their way. The maps display in the most impressive and striking 
form the movement of population. In the first three decennia 
this had not been very considerable. The population was in- 
creasing steadily and constantly, as a population with no restraint 
on multiplication, economic or natural, is sure to increase. The 
natural rate, as gathered from the widest available survey, is 
supposed by statisticians to be something over that expressed in 
the saying that population doubles in twenty-five years. And it 
is a significant fact that economists with no bias on the subject, 
certainly with no bias in favour of slavery, found in the multi- 
plication of the slave population of the Southern States the best 
and most typical illustration—the case of a people breeding at a 
rate restrained by no prudential considerations, where economic 
conditions were all in favour of rapid multiplication, without that 
carelessness of infant li‘e which characterizes nearly all barbarian 
races and counterbalances their natural rapidity of breeding. 
The negroes naturally multiplied as fast as they could. 
Their masters took care that babies worth twenty dollars in 
their first year, and rising in pecuniary value with eve: 
twelvemonth, should neither be neglected, starved, nor maltrea 
Apart from emigration, it is probable that no — has ever mul- 
tiplied so rapidly as did the negroes south of Mason’s and Dixon's 
line from 1810 to 1860. Immigration there was; for, as the de- 
ficiency of a free coloured population shows, great part of the 
slaves of the so-called Free States were not emancipated, but ex- 
ported southward ; but their number was not sufficient to affect 
seriously the population of those States in which agricultural 
labour was, necessarily or not, almost confined to the negro race. 
But the maps before us exhibit the general, not the special, move- 
ment of population. In 1790 this was confined to a strip along 
the Atlantic coast from the south of Maine to the north of Georgia. 
The territory west of the Mississippi still belonged to France, the 
coast of the Gulf to Spain. Long after the acquisition of Louisiana 
—that is, of the whole western side of the Mississippi Valley—the 
greater part of that valley still remained almost unpeopled. In 
1820 there was a little strip of yey My country, with be- 
tween twenty to forty-five souls to the square mile, along the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi, as far north as the Yazoo; and 
population had begun slowly to spread north-westward in the vast 
territory surrendered by Virginia to the Union, with the sole con- 


(1) Statistics of the Population of the United States at the Tenth Census, 
June 1, 1880. rancis A. Walker, late Superistendent ; Charles W. 
Superintendent. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
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dition that slavery should never be allowed therein ; the territory 
whose surrender cost Virginia so dearly, which furnished the best 
part of the armies that devastated her soil and crushed out her inde- 
a. Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, and a comparatively narrow 

t including about one-half of Alabama, were thinly peopled, 
counting from two to twenty souls to the square mile. From this 
date the westward progress of settlement has been constant and 
constantly increasing. The preponderance of political power, of 
agricultural and mining resources, if not of commercial and manu- 
ms wealth, now lies west of the Alleghanies; and the real 
“Star of Empire,” the dot which, on American statistical maps, 
represents the so-called centre of population, is in each tenth year 
placed a little further from the inner slope of those mountain 
ranges which, a hundred years ago, were to all intent and purpose 
the extreme western frontier of American civilization. £ 1850 
that point fell, somewhat singularly, in Western Virginia, one of 
the most thinly-peopled districts east of the Missouri. In 1880 it 
seems to have been almost identical with the position of Cin- 
cinnati, in the well-peopled State of Ohio. In thirty it had 
moved some four degrees of longitude to the westward, still along 
the thirty-ninth parallel of latitude. The slowness, rather than 
the —_ ity, of its movement will surprise those most who have 
most a followed the -_— filling up of the great prairie States, 
and the almost more rapid peopling of the western bank of the 
Mississippi. The greater part of the North-East, from Lake 
Michigan to the Atlantic, has a population of between 45 and go, 
the greater part of the South, east of the Mississippi, one of 20 to 45 
souls to the square mile. In no considerable region, those surround- 
ing the great citiesexcepted, does the population exceed the high- 
est of these But more than half the domain of the United 
States—Alaska of course left out of account—is still unpeopled. 
With the exception of a few strips in California, Oregon, Colorado, 
and Utah, where the population scarcely ever reaches 20, and is 

rally under six; the whole region west of the 1ooth parallel 

, in 1880, fewer than two souls to the square mile. Great part 
of this region is, of course, all but uninhabitable. The great 
Alkali Desert will not, till the conditions of human life and 
industry have undergone some gigantic revolution, be peopled in 
= sense. The vast plateau drained by the Colorado and its 
tributaries is doomed to barrenness by the enormous depth of 
its waterways. But it would take four times the present popula- 
tion of the Union, as evenly spread as railroads and steamers can 
distribute them, to bring up the entire country to the standard of 
Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois, much more to that of Ohio, Indiana, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

The Encyclopedia Americana (2), of which the first volume from 
A to CEN lies before us, is of course by its very size and cha- 
racter placed beyond criticism. Its object, however, appears to 
have been carried out with tolerable consistency, notwithstanding 
a few startling exceptions. Its purpose is not to supersede, but to 
supplement, the older and more extensive encyclopedias for which 
America is indebted to the mother-country—a debt which neither 
her booksellers nor her readers have shown any disposition to pay. 
The present work is intended to deal with subjects especially 
American, and to supply that elaborate information upon the 
American aspects of things in general which a British or even a 
European encyclopedia could not afford. Architecture, for 
example, begins and ends with American schools and 4merican 
examples; but what has Mr, Joseph Arch to do with American 
politics, history, industry, or any other subject or interest dis- 
tinctively Transatlantic? Agriculture, as might be a though 
the article treats only of American crops and methods, occupies 
some 80 duuble column pages, equivalent to about 160 of an 
ordinary octavo volume. The Agnostics are disposed of in a 
single column, and the Agouti in about a quarter of that 
space. We may mention as of similar kind, though of com- 
paratively infinitesimal interest or importance, Mr. Thomas's 
Comprehensive Dictionary of Biography (3). The latter gives 
about equal space to Abd-el-Kader, the Duke of Abercorn, the late 
Lord Aberdeen and Count Andrassy—namely, about halfa column 
apiece—thrice as much to André, half a column to Jefferson Davis, 
Cooper the novelist, Thomas Lord Cromwell, and the present 
Emperor of Austria; half that space to St. Francis of Assisi; a 
page and a half to Franklin, and a page to Frederick the Great ; 
nearly as much to Jefferson, and a column each to Mahomet, 
Moltke, Knox, and Chief Justice Jay; while James I. and II. of 

land each receive a full page; Andrew Jackson three coluimns 
and “Stonewall” Jackson one ; the two Herschels hardly a column 
between them, Lafayette considerably more; Captain Lawrence 
of the Chesapeake and Sir Thomas Lawrence, General Reynolds, 
killed at Gettysburg, and Sir Joshua Reynolds about a quarter of 
acolumn each, On the other hand, we were agreeably surprised 
to find that a column and a half suffices to record the achieve- 
ments of General Grant, and that Abrabam Lincoln does not 
receive much more space than is allotted to Hannibal. 

Both of the biographies on our list are of more than average 
interest, and both have the merit of proportion. Mr. Whittier (4) 
is less known, perhaps, than he deserves to be to the cultivated 
readers of English poetry, but from the number of cheap editions, 


personal life to interest even the admirers of his poetry. That 
Fed given even a 
chance half-hour to the perusal of his poems needed to be told. 
In truth, Mr, Whittier’s character, the traditions, local and 
domestic, that moulded his sympathies and formed his con- 
victions before he could reasonably have opinions properly so 
called, are so clearly visible in his poetry, his personality so shines 
through his plain simple thought and often almost homely diction, 
that no one could mistake the Quaker militant, the descendant of 
a persecuted people, with a certain pride in and sympathy with 
their persecutors; the enthusiast against slavery, open to no 
in the institution, but many apologies for and some virtues 
in its upholders; the isan who could never see more than one 
side of any subject, and who therefore was utterly incapable of 
judging the characters of responsible statesmen, the merits or 
demerits of great political compromises in a us crisis of 
the national life. ly a fanatic could have written “ Ichabod” ; 
only a man of naturally gentle and genial temper,a fanatic malgré 
luz, could have sg utterance to fiery Abolitionism in the tone 
of regretful pathos which pervades “ Massachusetts to Virginia” 
and “ John Brown of Ossawattomie.” 

Lieutenant Very’s monograph on the Development of Naval 
Armour (5), though exceedingly technical, and often beyond the 
comprehension of unprofessional readers, contains much informa- 
tion of general interest ; it seems, indeed, to be little less than a 
history of the recent revolution in the methods and weapons of 
naval war, from the first employment of ironclad batteries in the 
Crimean War, down to the building of the Inflexible and the Duilio, 
Neither professional feeling nor national vanity has led the writer 
mg He speaks sharply, and with a severity fully justified if 
his facts are correct, of the blundering, concealment of facts, ex- 
aggeration, and misrepresentation which characterized the Naval 
Department at Washington during the Civil War, as regards the 
construction of Monitors; the manner in which their exploits were 
magnified, and the injuries they sustained minimized, professedly 
to avoid encouraging the enemy ; and, finally, of the present weak- 
ness of the United States’ navy, a weakness amounting to impo- 
tence, of which, of course, all other maritime Powers are well 
aware. Even a reader to whom the technical terminology of 
the work is unintelligible may gather from it a clear idea of the 
successive victories of armour over artillery and of artillery over 
armour, as exemplified at least by experiments upon fixed targets. 
Of actual contests between armoured vessels we have had but one 
example; and the fate of the Huascar is sufficiently explained 
and its lessons apparently fairly drawn by Lieutentant Very. — 

It is easy to understand why an American writer should think 
it worth while to produce a plain, terse, spirited Life of 
Cobbett (6), a man mad a politician of a type more characteristic 
nowadays of New than of Old England. It is intelligible, perhaps, 
that an American firm should think it worth while to republish 
Cobbett’s Grammar, which, with all its faults and eccentricities, is, 
at any rate, much better than four or five American grammars 
that have come to our hands. But why a ry of Cobbett 
and a reprint of his Grammar should be bound in the same 
volume is not, we confess, so obvious. In connexion therewith 
we may mention a sixth edition of Words and their Uses (7), & 
book which affords, both intentionally and unintentionally, some 
very striking specimens of American misuse of words ; the author's 
own offences against common-sense, etymology, tradition, and 
history being occasionally as grave as any of those he very 
perly rebukes. The best parts of his work, perhaps, are those 
which expose two of the most hideous absurdities of American 
language; the slang of trade advertisements which has already 
crept into the editorial columns of the Transatlantic press and into 
the language even of Englisk penny-a-line reports, and that 
affected delicacy which often becomes the most offensive and 
prurient form of indecency. We may mention also Mr. Knapp's 
french and - Readings (8,9), easy passages from modern 
authors in either language, intended to acquaint the student with 
the French and Spanish of his own day. The object is undeniably 
a good one; the p eon of French literature renders a selection 
of this kind almost indispensable at least for young beginners, and 
the selections seem to have been made, on the whole, with taste 
and judgment. 

The Smithsonian Report of 1881 (10) comes to hand so late 
that we can hardly do more than call attention to its varied and 
often very valuable contents, its records of scientitic progress, 


Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute. Vol. 1X. The 
of for Naval Use. By Lieutenant E. W. 
Published Quarterly by the Institute, Annapolis, M.D. London: Tribner 
& Co. 1833. ; 

(6) How to Get on in the World, as demonstrated by the Life and 
Language of William Cobbett ; to which is added Cobbett's English Grammar, 
with Notes. By Robert Waters. New York: James W. Pratt. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1883. 

(7) Words and their Uses—Past and Present : a Study of the English 
L By Richard Grant White. Sixth Edition. London: Sampsou 


2) The Encyclopedia Americana: a Supplemental Dictionary of Arts, 
Literature. Vol. 1. A—-CEN. New York, Phila- 
delphia, and London: J. M. Stoddart. 1883. sie eh 

(3) Comprehensive Dictionary of Bi . By Edw . Thomas- 
Porter & Coates, 
ohn Greenleaf Whittier : a Biography. By Francis H. Underwood, 


(4) J 
Author of “Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: a Biographical Sketch” &c. | 


London: Sampson Low & Co. 1884. 


Low & Uo. 1883. 
(8) Modern Spanish Readings. By W. J. Knapp. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath, & Co, 1883. 
(9) Modern French Readings, By W. J. Knapp. Boston : Ginn, 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
Annual of the ‘mi 
Psy the year "eh. Washington: Government Printing Ollie. 
London: Tribaer & Co. 1883. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


| 
we su that among less critical readers even in this country 
he doll Bryant or Poe, less only than Long- 
fellow and Lowell. There is little in the simple record of his | 
4 
| | 
| 
| 
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physical, zoological, anthropo'ogical, | 
is, its own faintly on behalf | 
of such rivals as Brooklyn and Baltimore, the finest city of the 
‘Western World, Mr. King’s illustrated Handbook of Boston (11) 
must deserve somewhat more attention than most books of the 
kind. Its architectural illustrations are carefully done, but hardly 
w as ternberg’s Photo- 12); 
Mr. Hough’s Report on Forestry (13); Mr. Manson's Work for 
Women (14), a brief, practical account of a few handicrafts and 
—- specially available to the sex; a new Commercial Map 
"the United States and Canada (15) ; a Primer of American 
pepe which might have been, but is not, much more 
than a list of distinguished authors and their works, almost ex- 
clusively nt on to the last century, are scarcely worth more than 
a mention. 


11) King’s Handbook of Boston. Cambri Mass.: Moses Kin 


(12) Photo-Mic s, and How to Make Them. By George M. 
M.D, F. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & 
1883. 


(13) Report _on Forestry submitted to Congress by the Commissioner © 
Agriculture. Prepared by Franklin B. Washington : of | 
ment Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

(14) Work ee Women. By George J. Manson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1883. 

ont 2 Rand MacNally § Co,’s New Commercial Map of the United States 


A Primer American Literature. By C. F. Richardson. 
: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1884. 
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HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


On December 5, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI 
AND HIS FRIENDS: 


A Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. 
By A. M. BROADLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERICK VILLIERS, 
Special Correspondent of the Graphic in Egypt. 


THE NEW LUCIAN; being a Series of 


Dialogues of the Dead. By H. D. Tramy. Demy 8vo, [Wert week 


THE HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. By G. W. 


Author of History of New Zealand.” 3 vols. demy 


THE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECO- 


NOMY. By pe Laveteye. Translated by ALFRED W. PoLLann, 
B.A,, St. John’s College, Oxford. Crowa 8vo. week. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MR. ISAACS,” 
This day, 2 vols. 


TO LEEWARD. 


By .F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” “ Doctor Claudius,” &c, 


QUATREFOIL. By Mary Deaye. 


3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON, MRS, CHETWYND. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Henry Cuetwynp, Author of * Tie Dutch Cousin.” 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF HOOD’S WORKS. 


Printed with great care on the finest naper, cuangrtsing 5,409 pages, with about 
1,000 Engravings. 


In 11 vols. demy 8vo. £1 2s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, £5 15s, 6d. 
A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


Containing all the Wettin of the Author of th 
“Song of the Shirt”; 


Also the “MEMORIALS OF TOM HOOD,” by his SON and DAUGHTER. 


With all the Original Illustrations by Hoon, Crurksmank, Leecn, &c. 
(numbering nearly One Thousand ). 
From “both comie TIMES mis and 9:* dere this re-issue of the entire Works 


of Hood, to be ho, t 
on ped it will reach the 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & CO., SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


Just published, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN ARGUMENT FROM A NEW POINT OF VIEW. 


MODE “RN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT EVIDENCES 
of CURISTIANITY ; being an attempt to illustrate the force of those Evidences 


by the light of Parallels yy 
Wx. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8. w. 662 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, crown 8vo. cloth, 31s. 6d. 


DONAL GRANT: a New Novel. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Author of “ Malcolm,” “ Marquis of Lossie,” &e. 


Next week, 4to. cloth. 


HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN 


PEOPLE, from its Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Empire. 
By Vicror Durvy. Edited by the Rev. J. P. Manarry. Illustrated with 
ee 8 2,500 Engravings, 100 Coloured Maps, and numerous Chromo- Litho- 


grap 
Vol. I. Part I.—Primitive Times to 343 (pc.}. 15s 
Vol I. Part II.—The Licinian Laws to End of the Panic Wars, 201 (B.c.). 15s. 
Demy 8vo. with 53 Illustrations and a Map, cloth, 18s. 
being 


AMONG the INDIANS of GUIANA ; 


Sketches, chiefly —_ ore from the Interior of British Guiana. By 
EVERARD F. 11 THURN, M.A. Oxon. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. with Fron’ 


REMINISCENCES of COURT and “DIPLO- 


MATIC LIFE. By GroreraNa, Baroness BLOOMFIELD. 


“ The account Lady Bloomfield te of her life as a maid of honour 
the attention of a host of readers. It is a idyll the 
and gratefully, and a charming supplement to Sir Theodore M: 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT: a Critical Study. 
By G. C. Macac ay, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
FALLACIES: a View of Logic from the 


Practical Side. By ong Sipewick, B.A. Ouca. Berkeley Fellow of the 
Owens College, 


would attract of itse!f 
presented gracefully 

well-known yolumes.”” 

St. James's Gazette. 


Crowe 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM: an Essay. 
By the late WALTER BAGEHoT, Author of ‘‘ Lombard Street” &c. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE THOUGHTS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
POEMS. By J. B. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE NOVEL BY A DUTCH GIRL, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. at all Libraries. 


IN TROUBLED TIMES. By Miss A.S. C. 


. ag Translated from the Dutch, with the Author's assistance, by E. J. 
VING, 


FIRST ENGLISH REVIEW. 


“ Heralded in with a fanfare of trumpets,*In Troubled Times’ comes to the London book- 
world, not as a glad sur, . but as a discovered country tom which first-comers have 


MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 


the Lay A the Sixteenth Century, 1547-1578.” By the late Sir WILLIAM 
STIRLING MAXWELL, Bart. With numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
including Portraits, Drawings of Shipning, Pieces of Armour, Weapons of 
by Costumes, &c., from Authentic Contemporary Sources. 2 vols. royal 


*,* The Folio Edition is now out of print. 


The LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 


Jciivs Kogstim from the German. With 4 Facsimiles in 
Lithography and ‘about 90 Illustrations engraved on Wood from Authentic 
Sources. Large crown 8vo. 1 


** At last we have a Life of Luther which deserves the name.” 
J. A. Froupsg, in the Contemporary Review. 
SCRAPS ; 


or, Scenes, Tales, and Anecdotes 
my Earlier Days. By Lord SaLToun, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. —- EprrsHem, D.D., Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln's Inn. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ZELLER’S HISTORY of ECLECTICISM in 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated, with the Author's sanction, by SARAH 
F. ALLEYNE. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


The STORY of my HEART: my Autobio- 


graphy. Jerreuies, Author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home” 
«ec, Crown 
“ A singular and in some respects remarkable work.”—Derby Mercury. 


FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By 


Grant ALLEN. With 50 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ From the first page to the last it is as interesting as a good novel.” —Graphic. 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da 


Vinci, Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Albert Diirer. By Lady EASTLAKE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


The NEW TESTAMENT of OUR LORD 


and SAVIOUR JESU3 CHRIST, Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after 
Paintings by the Early Masters chiefly of the Italian Scuool, Cheap Edition, 
4to. 21s. cloth extra ; 42s. morocco extra. 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. By A. Bary, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. By A, Batx, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WHOM NATURE LEADETH; a Novel. 


By G. NoEt Hatroyx. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


London, LONGMANS & OO, 


Ready th’'s day, Second Edition, imperial 8vo. illustrated by 220 ‘nzs on 
Wood by J. 5. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholls & Co., 3! 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S., F.R.C.S. 
Professor of Revel of Art ate Lecturer on An at the 
— in University College. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


to themselves al the ric that country contained........3 © doubt we lose even some of the 


e case, We are none 
volumes before us. Had they been the work of & savant of advanced years, cont would have 
done hin him infinite credit ; but as ez we 

eccoceas They are rich in thought and Pet ‘7 so stored with nowledge that they 
will doubtless become a st d work, ond »e found enshrined in every mbes: in the same 
way as are George Eliot's works, whose ng Miss Waillis'’s much es eesecees This is 
only one example of t writing , i rosy the book is com roubled Times’ 
deserves bn he, which have been passed upon it in its = aad ‘a it will cer- 
tainly cause in our country all en county, ad 


the soucation it did in its own.” 


SECOND ENGLISH REVIEW. 


firmness striking in soyoung an author, end betokening - iabitualy close attention and con- 
siderable power of imagination.......... i ast er work undoubtedly is, 
Miss well et mere to be for the part. Much as she is 
assist istorical background, she is by no means dependent upon it for the charm 
with —t Ay he manages to surround her ideal personages. In Helena, the daughter of a 
recluse and bookworm, we have a heroine of a noble stamp, finely conceived and drawn ; 
whilst the two characters who may be regarded us hero and anti-hero are human studies of no 
ynold de Meerwonde isa professed atheist. His relations with the heroine, 


mean order. 
and her own mental and moral traits, and, above all, the setting of the story, plainly show that 
Miss Wallis has heen = appreci iative student of George Eliot. But there is no servile imita- 
tion, be the book is full of good and origimal work. On the whole Enzlish readers are like! 
to endorse the high conn of the author's countrymen, I Ay recognize her as one eek will 
have to be reckoned with in the worid of letters." —A thenw: 


At all Libraries, imperial 8vo, 21s. 


CRUISE of the ALERT: Four Years in 


Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene Waters. By R. W. Coppixcer, M.D. 

(Staff Surgeon on beard H.M.S. Alert). Illustrated with 16 es 

i =. several Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author and Mr, F. 
orth, 


Prepared by the Committee appointed by the Association for the 
Imp t of Geometrical Teaching. 


THE ELEMENTS of PLANE GEOMETRY. 


(Correspond ng to Euclid, Books I. and II.) With numercus Diagrams, 3s, 6d, 


Now ready, royal 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s, 


LEGAL MEDICINE. 
PART II. 
By CHARLES MEYMOTT TIDY, M.B., F.C.S. 
Mostar ¢ of Surgery, Professor of Chemistry and of Forensic Medicine at the London Hospital, 


‘ial pee to the Home Ottice, Medical Officer of Health tor Isiington, late Deputy 
Medical Officer q Health and Public Analyst for the City of London, &e. 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY BAWN.” 
Ready this day at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROSSMOYNE,. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” 


Mol'y Bawn,” Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J. B. Beresrorp Horr, M.P., Author of * Strictly Tied Up. 


From the TIMES. 


In “ The Brandreths" we have a sequel to Mr. Beresford Hope's clever noe! of “ Strictly 
Tied Up,” and we may add that it is a decided improvement on his maiden effort, lie 
has not only laid a firme er grasp on some of those characters which in his earlier work 
were rather wanting in outline and individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers 
by simplifying his story. “ The Brandreths,” althoug h it abounds in the study of personal 

aracter, investigeting ‘the innermost jile and analysing the feelings of the hero, is neverthe- 
less in great measure a poneeel novel. Mr. Hope writes of political life and the viciss.tudes of 
partes with the knowledge and experience of a veteran politician. Not u tew of the casval 
pictures of soc ety are exceeding!y futhtul and lively, We repeat, in conclusion, that the 
novel is one which will repay careiul reading. 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH eS 
© 
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POPULAR SCIENTIFIC WORKS, 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


“© The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the abstruse 
results of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the processes and 
results. Sbe is content with no second-hand knowledge ; she has in all cas*s gone 
to the fountain head........The numerous illustrations are beautifuily and faith- 
fully executed.” —Times. 

NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. with 77 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ; cloth plain, 7s. 6d. ; 
calf, 12s. 6d, 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 
A SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 
SCIENCE, 


And of the Progress of Discovery from the Timeof the 
Greeks to the Present Time. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 


‘The New Edition has been carefully brought up to the present state of informa- 
tion, especially as regards electricity and biology, in which such rapid strides are 
being made, and tbe final chapter has been in great part rewritten. 


“Miss Buckley’s style is ambitiously simple, yet it never becomes bald ; elementary 
facts and reasonings appear on every page, but there is never a platitude. Every 
page is smooth and delightful reading, yet not even the most superficial reader can 

ip being seriously and permanently interested and instructed by the subject- 
matter,......The range of the sciences touched oa is wide, but a critical eye will 
look in vain for any trace of haif-knowledge or imperfect understanding. The 
author has no fear of touching difficult subjects; she makes straight tor the 
daugerous places; but she never comes to grief. This argues a genuine and 
thorough acquaintance with science, which the critic is only teo glad to recognize 
and applaud....... We know very few men who could have written so charming and 
so simple a history as this ; it has all the best properties of a woman's style. On 
the other hand, we know still fewer women who couid have handled matters so 
manifold and so various, with so firm a grasp, and so accurate a touch.” 

Journal of Education. 

“The work, though mainly intended fer child and young persons, may be 
most advantageously read by many persons of riper age, and may serve to implant 
in their minds a fuller and clearer of ‘the promises, the achievements, 
and the claims of Science.......A very useful feature of Miss Buckley's work is 
the bibliographical note placed at the end of each chapter, indicating to the student 
what books to consult in order to fill up the outline here placed before him.” 

Journal of Science. 


Fourth Thousand, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edzes, 8s. 6d. 


WINNERS IN LIFE’S RACE; 
Or, the Great Backboned Family. 


“An account of vertebrate animals, written with such natural spirit and 


vivacity that it might convert even a literary person to natural science.” 
Saturday Revie. 


“ We can conceive no better gift-book than this volume. Miss Buckley. has spared 
no pains to incorporate in her book the latest results of scientific research. The 
illustrations in the book deserve the highest praise ; they are numerous, accurate, 

striking.”—<Spectator. 


Eighth Thousand, post 8vo. with upwards of 100 Tilustrations, cloth, 
gilt edges, 6s 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN: 
Glimpses of Animal Life from the Amoeba to the Insects. 


“ None will read its introductory chapter without advantage, and few will read 
the volume through without enjoyment......What constitutes the book's chief 
charm is the marvellously simple, yet quite scientific, style which runs through it ; 
the food for thought and future study which it affords; and the truly philosophic 
glow which lights up its every page......The work formsa charming introduction 
to the study of zoology—the science of living things— which, we trust, will find its 
way into many hands.” — Nature. 

“This book is a substantial addition to the library of every teacher of natural 
science. It appears in the guise of a gift-book at a festive season of the year, but 
its real value will scarcely be understood until the summer studies of the young 
biologist begin. It is not oo a duty but a pleasure to recommend its attractive 
and carefully written pages.” —Academy. 


Fourteenth Thousand, post 8vo. with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


“ Her methods of presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are 
most original and striking, and admirably calculated to enable the reader to realize 
the truth. As to the interest of her story, we have tested it in a youthful subject, 
and she mentioned it in the same breath with ‘Grimm's Fairy Tales.’........ The 
book abounds with beautifully engraved and thoroughly appropriate illustrations, 
and altogether is one of the most successful attempts we — of to combine the 
dulce with the ulwe. We are sure any of the older child d ! it asa 
Christmas present ; but it deserves to take a permanent pase in the literature of 
youth.” —Zimes. 


Third Edition, folded in cloth cover, 1s. 6d. 


BOTANICAL TABLES FOR THE 
USE OF JUNIOR STUDENTS. 


Table of Common Terms used in describing Plants. 


COMPRISING THOSE USUALLY REQUIRED IN THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS FOR JUNIORS. 


Also a Table of the Chief Natural Orders of British Plants, 
according to BentHam and OLIivEr. 


“The arrangement is good, and to every one ee forward to taking botany 
as an examination subject these careful tables are almost indispensable.” 7 
School Guardian, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


JACKANAPES. By Horatia Ewrne. With 
17 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Small 4to. ornamental paper boards, 


price 
“ Tt is abou’ and as well told as anybody is y_ to write, or anybody 


a story, 
could abe oe fullof ine hi and of true, dee; thei feeling. 
genuine humour, pal News. 
« 7 Ewing has never surpassed, even if she has ever sali movement, liveliness, 
eng charm of this vivid little sketch, which is Sdmirably illustrated b; 
uldecott."" Spectator 


Humour and pathos are so gece blended in that the only 

to be made is that the authoress has cut her story too short. roche. 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge hasdone 

antes’ s worth in * Jackanapes,’ capital illustrations b; 
We h ave read it twice, and mean to agate 
* Written by Mrs. Ewing, and  Davebad y Mr. andoir! th "Caldecott. It is hardly neces- 
such co! is simply NZ... Wes should have to 
ittle book.”’ 


Review. 


BLUE and RED; or, the Discontented Lobster. By 
J.H Ewixa, With Ulustrations by André, printed in Colours. Ornamental 


paper boards, glazed, 3s. 
“ The * Blue and Red,” an excellent coloured children's pie- 


book.’ ‘ost. 
There will hardly be a prettier picture book issued this season.""—Church Bells. 
* Both ve nd {il a ph. It is a small quarto volume, which will afford 


immense delight to nursery ."’—Scotsman, 


A SERIES of VERSE BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
By J. H. Ewre, Author of “ Brothers of Pity” &c. Illustrated by André. 
Small 4to, ornamental paper binding, each le. 

A SWEET LITTLE DEAR. A SOLDIER'S CHILDREN. 

THREE LITTLE NEST-BIRDS. MASTER FRITZ. 

OUR GARDEN. THE DOLL’S WASH. 


Have pack of London News. 
for young people, whe hard to piease if they are not 


ture 


“ All 
Ue aio Ew! could be more more charming than Aaa Books for Children, written by Julians 
io Ew ures 
thone are really’ marvels of cheap art for people.” 


BROTHERS of PITY; and other Tales of Beasts 
and Men. By J. H. Ewrye, Author of “A Flat Iron for a Farthing” &c. 
Crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, cloth Loards, 2s. 6d.; bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 3s. 

Scotsman. 

Ewing’ it is AS average of the rained down on 


the heads of the rising 
“ Many ay a A facts — natural history are cleverly utilized for the delectation of 


juveniles." —¥ 


OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY TALES. By J. H. Ew1ne, 
Author of “A Flat Iron for a Farthing” &c. Fep. 4to, with numerous 
Woodcuts, paper boards, with Coloured Pictorial Illustration, 3s. 6d. 

“ These charming fuiry tales will be read with interest both by old snd young.” 
Guardi 
“ Humorous and instructive stories for "—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Beautifully got up and .. 
“ The stories are well told, blend ad the modern with the past." 


Edinburgh rant. 
Her tales are all interesting.""—Liverpool Courant. on 


LAILA; or, Sketches from Finmarken. By J. A. Frits, 
Professor of the University of Christiania. Translated from the Norwegian 
ws Henry Joun, Earl of Ducrs. With Illustrations by Wilh, Peters. Crown 


23. 6d. ; bevelled boards, gilt euges, 3s, 


HEROES OF LITERATURE. 


ENGLISH POETS: a Book for Young Readers. By 
Joun Dennis, Author of “‘ Studies in English Literature” &c. Crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 4s. 

“ This ig a volume of considerable merit.”"—St. James’: ~Ganette, 
“ There is not a dull page in the book.” —Saturday Kevie 


*,* Others in preparation. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

[A set of Works designed to present the chief races of Europe as they emerge out 
of prehistoric darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. 
The Literature dealt with covers a from its beginning until 
the Middle Ages.] , 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morrit1, 

M.A. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


“ We cannot go at pel length into. the merits of this valuable book."’—<S; day Review. 
« ILis book will i supply to a sy ic study of Sl ic litera- 
ture.”"—Scotsman. 
Others in preparation. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE. 


object of this Series of Books is to teach Science by biographies of men 
eminent in their own departments of Science, whose several labours have, in 
the progress of time, advanced it to its present level.] 


CHEMISTS. By M. M. Parrison Morr, Esq., F.R. posae E., 


Caius — Cambridge. Crown 8vo. with several Diagrams, cloth 
cas admirable introduction to the science itself.""— Daily Telegraph. 


BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. 
By Professor P. Martin Duncan, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s, 
“ This should be a useful volume for beginners.” Morning Post. 


ASTRONOMERS. By E. J. C. Morton, B.A., Scholar 
of a Crown 8vo. with Diagrams, cloth boards, 
“ Mr. Morton's book is highly interesting.""—Saturday Review. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE’S PLACE, &.W.; AND 
35 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
This day is published. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, Om Portrait, 21s, 
SuMMARY OF CONTENTS : 

My Education—My Mother—The General Post Office—Ireland: My First Two 
Novels — My First Success—“Barchester Towers” and the Three Clerks "— 
“ Doctor Thorne” ; *‘ The Bertrams”’; “ The West om) and the Spanish Main” 

The Cornhill Magazine” and “ Framley Parsonage” —** Castle Richmond” ; 
“Brown, Jones, and Robinson” ; “North America” 30 Orley Farm "—* The Small 
House at Allington, ”«Can You Forgive Her?” “Rachel Ray,” and the “ Fort- 
nightly Review "—“ The Claverings,” “The Pall Mall Guzette, “Nina Balatka,” 
and “ Linda Tressel” —On Novels and the Art of Writing them—On English Novel- 
ists of the Present Day—On Criticism —*“ The Last Curonicle of Barset” ; Leaving the 
Post Office; Paul’s Magazine”—Beverley—The American Postal Treaty ; The 
Question of Copyright with America; Four more Novels—* The Vicar of Bull- 
hampton”; “Sir Harry Hotspur”; “ An Editor's Tales”; “ Cwsar”—“ Ralph the 
Heir”; “The Eustace Diamonds “ Lady Anna”; Australia ”—* The Way we 
Live Now,” and “ The Prime Minister,” &c. &c. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


never wrote anything more vivid or more graphic than the Autobiography 
whieh issued.” Pal Mail Gazette. 

Lat closing these two volumes—and no reader, we venture to say, will close them without 

are forced to the conclusion that the flood of ~~) poured by them upon the inner 

rings, upon the brave mother from 


lite of his early trials su’ 

om he derived so ~ s his best qualities, and upon the tenderness, generosity. and 
courage of their oaler’ will but serve to make his countrymen regard him with increased 
admiration and respect.” —Dai/ly Telegra, 

“One of the first things that strikes the reader is the entire unreserve with which the Auto- 
bio. raphy is written. He has opened his life to all the world."’"— Morning Post. 

n this extremely frank Autobiography. of Anthony ‘Lrollope there is more of the sensa- 

thonal than in any of his pews bananas The whole of the volumes are of extreme interest, and we 
have had no little difficulty in making for —Tin 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published. 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence OtrpHant. 
nem Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, Illustrated, 21s. 


It ins enough to equip ascore of ordinary novelists for 
the yo of a score of extraordinary novels.” —A theneum. 
ay be eharacterized as a novel of a thousand, if only for the fact that it may be read 
through consecutively twice, or even thrice, w 1" augmented pleasure to the reader with every 
peru -It is not'as that’ * Altiora Peto’ challenges warm admiration, but 
a brilliant picture of lite and manners." eau tor. 


GIFT BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By Watrer 


Besant. Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


Next week will be published. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. Originally published 


in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 3 vols. post - 


LUTHER COMMEMORATION. 


LUTHER and other LEADERS of the 


REFORMATION. By Principal TcuLtocu. New Edition, enlarged, crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 


This day is published. 
ALISON. By the Author of “ Miss Molly” 


3 Me crown 8vo. 25s. 6d. 
~er becomes tedious, for the au cuther’e style fo emecth end pleasant, end 
= a ver. rac ii sat 
emoing A So ve touching story, which will well maintain the reputation of the author 


THE FEN COUNTRY. 
This day is published. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. 
Davies, Author of “ The Swan and her Crew.” 
12 Full-page Plates, 14s. 
“ Mr. Davies gives us a succession of charming pictures of the Broads all tinged with person 
nture.. *fiis vivacious pen at the same time im all the information which any = 
visiting the Broads for the first time would like to have.” — Field. 
“ Mr. Davies contrives within the four corners of his yeluas to give us about as complete an 
account of the freshwater fisheries as could well be wished.. 
account of the Fritton Decoy and the method of 


or, the 


By CHRISTOPHER 
Post Svo. illustrated with 


--He gives us also an interesting 
g wildfowl carried on there from 


MR. STORMONTH’S eee. --THE LIBRARY 


TION. 
DICTIONARY of "the ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory ; embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of old 
Enelish Words. By the Rev. James StorMontH. The Pronunciation care- 
fully WZ, the Rev. P. H. M.A. Cantab, Parts I. and II. 
each 2s, be completed in Twelve 7h mid Parts. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S NEW POEM.—COPYRIGHT. 


Small folio, cloth, gilt edges, 28. 
MICHAEL ANGELO: 
A Dramatic Poem. 
By HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 
With 17 Fall-page Plates and 20 Woodcuts, @rawn expressly for this Work. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


BY MADAM CAMPAN. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE ANTOI- 


NETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE. With Sketches and Anec- 
dotes of the Courts of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. By Jeanne LOUISE 
HENuIETTE CAMPAN, First Lady in Waiting to the Queen. An entirely New 
and revised Edition, with Additional Notes. 2 vols. demy Svo. embellished 
with 16 fine Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


BY A. E. T. WATSON. 


RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. By 


Aurrep E. T. WaTsox, Author of “ Sketches in a Hunting Field.” Demy 
Svo. with Illustrations by John Sturgess, 15s. 


BY PROFESSOR DUNCKER. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 


German of Professor Max Duncker, by S. F. ALLEYNE. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
Uniform in size with “ The History of Antiquity.” 

Professor Duncker's “ History of Greece” gives an Account of Hellas and 
its civilization from the earliest times down to the overthrow of the Persians 
at Salamis and Platea. 


BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


SAVAGE SVANETIA; or, Travels in the 


Heart of the Caucasus, By CLIVE F.R.G.S., Author 
of “Sport in the Crimea” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 14 Illustrations, 
engraved by George Pearson, 21s. 


BY J. H. SKENE, 


LORD STRATFORD in the CRIMEA; 


being Personal Reminiscences of the Campaign when attached to the Suite of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. By the Author of ‘* The Frontier Lands of the 
Christian and the Turk.” 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


“ Such capital stories as Mr. Skene has to tell about the ert Elechi ant his surroundi. 
can never be out of date so long as any sense of agony I is leit in the world, So abundant 
this ancedotal wealth that the reader may open book haphazard, wi' th the certainty 
lighting upon some thing.” —Globe. 


BY CAPTAIN CONDER. 


HETH and MOAB: a Narrative of Explora- 


tions in Syria in 1881 and 1882, CLaup ReIGNien ConDER, R, 


demy 8vo. lds. 
of history. and the pantjal of 08 


enterprise, been made to assume so attractive a as they 
survey the land of Moab beyond Jordan.” — 8. 


SOME PROFESSIONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


By A Former MEMBER oF THE CoUNCIL oF THE INCORPORATED Law 
Socrery. 1 vol. 9s. 
“ He might have talked unduly about himself; he might have violated professional confi- 
me offence of being dull. None on the 


the supre: 
contrary, he he possesses a of story-telling. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T” &c. 
Now ready, 3 vols. 


THE EXECUTOR. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of “ Which shall it be?" “ Look before you Leap,” &e, 


ABIGEL ROWE: 
A CHRONICLE OF THE REGENCY. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD, 
Author of “ Lady Grisel” &c. 


“ This i original book : scarcely susceptible, indeed, of being classed with any other. 
It ‘histor novel, without any of the by which sueh ane for the 
has dcecrvedly tate himeelf'a considerable name for his historical novel 

end this cats hom blo pen oll 


BELINDA. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Cometh up as a Flower" &c. 


“ tpg: hey must perceive the life and beauty of Miss Brouchton’s writings..,....Belinda 
uite a: goed company os as her elder sisters, Joan, Nancy, and Co. The spirit of fun is alive a 
pola asever. The descri — of nature are romantic without being vague, fai l in detail 
‘he minor ones are ca) rare meri very much 
ridiculous." —Pall Mali Gazette, November 21. 


DR. EDITH ROMNEY. 


amusing. 
“ The b i is not without decided merits. There are some bits of brisk di 

oft and the tone of the book is always end 
with common sense." —Guardian. 


JULIET. By M. E. Carter. 


“*Juliet’ is interesting from the first page to the last. The contrast between men 
Brunshill and Ormrod, is displays genuine dramatic power and 
minating observation. Juliet is herself a study in and in 
One feels that she has stood com —~ before he writer's imagination, both in body and 
and bis skill in transferring her to the page is very striking.""— Daily News, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THB QUEEN. 685 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 24, 1883. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


“Tt be peenetratiy the best sixpenny periodical published. The illustrations are 


“ A wonderful si —St. Je 's Garette. 
“It marks ory of offers million a combination of 


Now ready, the NEW SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. No. III. 


Contents ror DECEMBER 1883: 


1. MARTIN LUTHER. Engraved by THropor KNeEstNG, from the Picture by 
Lucas Cranacu, in the Pinacothck at Munich (Frontispiece). 


2. 
“ Luther-Haus" at Eisenach. Drawn by F. Knab—Luther's 
rg. Engraved from the by 


in the Wa 
Albert by Albert Diirer. Engra 


Durer. from the Engra 
J.D. Cooper—The W: arthurg fr from from roma Drawing b by F. Knab—Courtyard 


—The W: 
T. Knesing—Lu' bom the Lucas Cranach. 


3. SOME FORGOTTEN ETCHERS. WaALrTer ARMSTRONG. 
Illustrations : A Norfolk River, by John Crome—Bridge at Chester, by Gon Cuitt_ 
os Houses at Chester, by George Cuitt— viousehold Tewtint by John Crome. ved 
yee D, Cooper—A Country Lane, b Late Constable, R.A. Engraved by Jahyer— 
Landscape Study. by ides— The and the y Sir David 


Wilk: A. D. Coo: The t Recei Sir David Wi 
“hiss. Geddes by J. Quartl ~4 


A Cornfield—Red Cam: in The 


5. ond STORY OF A COURTSHIP. Sranuey J. WEYMAN. 
6. THE NEW HERO. Taeropore Watts. 
7. THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES. M. Yonce. Chapters 6 & 7. 


To be continued. 
oe. INITIAL LETTERS, &c.—Initial Letter, German School, 1518. 
Initial Letter, by Jan Dirck de Bry (1561- 1625). Ornamental Frieze by Hans 
Sebald Beham (1500-1550). Initial Letter, Italian School (1501), Orna- 
mental Frieze by Heinrich Aldegrever (1502-1558). Initial Letter, French 
School (1540). Ornamental Frieze by Vergilius Solis (1514-1562). Initial 


Letter by Hans Holbein. 


MR. MACKENZIE WALLACE’S NEW BOOK. 


EGYPT: and the Egyptian Question. By D. Mackenzie Wattace, 


M.A., Author of “ Russia: a Six Years’ Residence” &c. 8vo. 14s. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. By Joun 
RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., Author of ** The Making of ~ Pn om 
With Maps. Demy 8y0. ——, ly 
NEW BOOK BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


]SAIAH of JERUSALEM. By Marrnew 


ARNOLD, D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


a HIGH ALPS of NEW ZEALAND; 
or, a Trip to the Glaciers of the Antipodes, with an Ascent of Mount Cook. 
WILtraM Sporswoop GREEN, M.A., Member of the English Alpiue 
Chat Crown 8vo. (Next week. 
MACMILLAN’S 4s. 6d. SERIES.-NEW VOLUME. 
PROFESSOR SEELEY’S NEW BOOK. 


‘THE EXPANSION of ENGLAND: Two 


Courses of Lectures. By J. R. Seetey, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Fellow of the Royal Historical Society, and Honorary Member of 
the Historical Society of Massachusetts. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


(THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


J. Author of “John Inglesant” &c. Crown 8vo. 
ee: cae < vols. 18mo. paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth, 1s. 6d.; complete 
in Box, 21s. 


FIENRY JAMES’S NOVELS and TALES. 


THE AMERICAN. 2 vols. 

THE EUROPEANS. 1 vol. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE. 1 vol. CONFIDENCE, &e. 1 vol. 

DAISY MILLER, &c. 1 vol. SIEGE OF LONDON, &c. 1 vol. 

= OF THE FUTURE, AN EPISODE, 
kc. vol. 


BY SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 


THE RETURN of the GUARDS; and 


other Poems. By Sir Francis Hastines Doy ce, late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


YRICAL RECREATIONS. By Saver 
L J 


Warp. Fep. 8vo. 63. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : a Series of 


Short Books on his Rights and Responsibilities. Edited by Henry Cratk, 
M.A. New Volume: 


THE LAND LAWS. By Freperick Pottocs, Barrister- 
at-Law, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Bain, Corpus Christi Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the Universi mae of Oxford, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 


THE RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 
Chapter on Animal Intelligence. 1 12s, (Nezt week. 


SERMON S: Preached mainly to Country Con- 
eae. By the late Rev. Epwarp Baines, M.A., Vicar of Yalding, 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Examining 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely. Edited, with a Preface and Memoir, by 
ALFRED Barry, M.A., Principal of King’s College, London, Canon of West- 
, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Crown 8vo. 63. 


(GG 00D the FINAL GOAL of ILL; or, the 
Better Life Beyond. Four Letters to the Ven. autiiueen, Sonn, D.D., 
F.R.S., Author of “ Eternal Hope” &c. By A LAYMAN. Crown 8yo. 3s. 64. 


BY PROFESSOR BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, 


‘THE HISTORIC FAITH: Short Lectures 


on the Apostles’ Creed. Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Second 
crown 8vo. 63, 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 3 vols. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 2 vols. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER. 


TALES for my GRANDSONS. By 
Sir Samugn. Wuire Baker, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S, &c. With numerous 
Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. ‘Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

NEW BOOK FOR BOYS BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


ADVENTURES in THULE; Three Stories 


for Boys. By WittraM Buack, Author of “The Strange Adventures of 
a Phaeton,” “ Madcap Violet,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6:. (Next week. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH'S NEW BOOK. 


LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. Moteswortn, 
Author of “ Carrots,” “ The Cuckoo js te “Rosy,” &c. Illustrated by 
Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


MR. LEWIS CARROLL’S NEW BOOK. 


RRHYME? and REASON? By Lewis 
Carrott, Author of “ Aiete Adventures in Wonderland” &c. With 65 
Arthur B. Frost, and 9 by Henry Holiday. Crown 8vo. 
price 73. (Nearly ready, 
*,* This book is a reprint, with a few mie pe yay of the comic portion of 
se Phantasmagoria and other Poems,” and of the “ Hunting of the Snark.” 
Mr. Frost’s Pictures are new. 


HANNAH TARNE: a Story. Bythe Author 


“Mr. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Crowa 
vo. 4s. 6d 


AN YHOW STORIES—Moral and Otherwise. 
} CuirFrorD. With Illustrations by Dorothy Tennant. 


WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY PICTURES 
BY MR. WALTER CRANE. 


RIMMWS FAIRY ‘TALES: a Selection 


F my ae Housebold Stories, done into Pictures by Walter Crane. Crown 
vo. 


Iilustrations by 


BY RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 


GOME of AESOP’S FABLES. With Modern 
Instances shown in Designs by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. From New Trans- 
CALDECOTT, M.A. The Engraving by J. D. Cooper. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Illustrated. 
Globe 8vo. 4s, 6d. éach. 
LITTLE LUCY’S WONDERFUL THE LITTLE DUKE. 
GLOBE. PRINCE AND PAGE, 
THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. P's AND Q'S. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 


HERODOTOS. —Books I.to III. The Ancient 


ny of the East. Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and Appendices, 
by A. H. Saycr, Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford ; 
onorary LL.D. Dublin. 8vo. 163. 


MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—_NEW VOLUME. 


(TERENCE. —SCENES from the ANDRIA. 


W. Cornisn, M.A. King’s College, Cambridge, 
Master at Eton. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


Edited by G. E. Fasnacut.—New Volumes. 


HEINE.—SELECTIONS from the REISE- 


BILDER and other PROSE WORKS. Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
t-Master at Harrow School, late 


tion, by C. M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, 18mo. 2, ta. 


GCHILLER.—MARIA STUART. Edited, 


with Tntroductions and Notes, by C. SHELDon, D.Lit., B.A., Senio’ poartat 
Language, Master Clifton College. 18mo, 2s, 6d. 
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